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On Tolerance 


F all ages ours is perhaps the most tolerant. 

Other ages have been tolerant from inca- 

capacity to be otherwise, from ignorance, 
from indifference, from licentiousness, but ours is 
so of deliberation. We have indeed made a cult of 
toleration, perhaps to the point where toleration is no 
pnger a virtue. Partly we are tolerant because 
civilization has grown so complex that to resent what 
is not directly suited to our inclinations would con- 
sume all our energies; partly, because as a result of 
its intricacy we have learned that in order to live 
we must let live. But largely we are tolerant be- 
cause the spirit of science has descended upon us, 
and science has taught us the fallacy of believing 
that theories are immutable. 

It was impossible, of course, that an age which 
replaced faith with science should retain its moral 
codes unchanged. Human nature could no longer be 
measured by the same yardstick when it was seen in 
part at least to be the victim of glandular deficiencies 
as when it had seemed to be entirely a thing of the 
spirit. As soon as the human being no longer ap- 
peared unquestionably the captain of his soul, but 
was rather the resultant of chemistry and experience, 
conduct could no more be fitted into a cast-iron 
sheath of custom. If man sinned, he sinned as much 
because of himself as despite himself. And if that 


) was so, the sin was no longer to be regarded as 


sin. 

But an interest in science could not stop with 
theory, it must proceed to experimentation. And 
experimentation, again, meant a further loosening 
of the shackles of convention, or at least an excuse 
for lenity toward the relaxing of traditional stand- 
ards. A new attitude developed toward society 
which regarded it as a vast laboratory where human 
relationships were in process of shaping, and where 
precedent was not of necessity the lodestar of ac- 
tion. So now today it has become fashionable to 
be “open-minded,” stupid to be straitlaced, ridiculous 
to be prudish. This is the canon in the year of 
grace 1929. 

It is the canon, we hasten to add, of the sophis- 
ticates. ‘The masses of the nation are undoubtedly 
still living if not in the full light of Victorian 
morality at least in the shadow of it. But in a 
democracy like ours the opinions of the sophisticates 
bode much for the nation, for by example, through 
literature, through the press, they seep down into 
the remotest of our communities. 

They interest us here because they are so largely 
the forces that are shaping our fiction, or at least 
that part of it which pretends to be criticism of life 
rather than mere narrative of incident. The 
younger generation of novelists, at any rate, has 
wholeheartedly embraced the belief that tolerance 
is a virtue, and that the ordering of the individual’s 
life, so far as it does not contravene the mechanism 
of the social group, is no one’s business but the in- 
dividual’s. They mean by that, and we mean, 1n 
interpreting them, of course, that the relation of the 
sexes is one that no longer can be judged by the 
strict regard for marriage that prevailed even fifty 
years ago. They quite frankly accept the idea of 
experiment as applying to marriage, and they look 
upon infidelity as quite as often the result of the 
endocrines as of insufficient moral sense or will- 
power. The right of the individual to love where 
and when he will is again and again their thesis. 
What they are doing to society by their theories no 
one can as yet say. What they are doing to liter- 
ature at the moment is to make it appear repellent to 


(Continued on page 37) 


Pyrannean Twilight 
By JosEPHINE PINCKNEY 


HE yoked white bullocks 
Sway to the sound 
Of creaking wood, 

Feet follow ground 


In a homeward slant 
To the bullock-sheds, 
Beast and driver 
Fain of their beds. 


The ranges alight 
With flaming grain 
Sparkle . darkly 

Like wine of Spain. 


The smothered red 
Settles to ash; 
Night wells up 


In the narrow gash 


Between cracked peaks 
That sharpen and blacken; 
The green and the purple 
Yield and slacken. 


Blackness bubbles 
Dissolving rocks 
And church-towers 
Aad ripping flocks 


That spiral down 
To the valley-bed, 
All flows homeward 


Shepherded. 


Silence is out 
Dissolving sound, 
Deep sleeping 


Is in the ground. 


Labor of day 

Has long release, 

All is cleansed 

For passion’s peace,— 
For the heart’s vibrations, 
Musical — rich — 

That spiral up 

To a mountain-pitch. 
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By Evmer Davis 


R. ALFRED ZIMMERN is a zealous 

worker for a better and more intelligent 

world, so when he calls attention to a 
perilous condition in the world as it is he is worth 
listening to; especially when he contrasts our ways 
with those of the Greeks, on whose affairs he is ex- 
pert. All but one of the essays in this volume, he 
candidly admits, are left-overs from the material 
assembled for his famous work on the Greek Com- 
monwealth; and it is a tribute to the solidity of his 
scholarship that after twenty years they hardly date 
at all. Of most interest is the study of slavery in 
Greece, which dissipates, at least so far as Athens 
is concerned, the impression one might get from 
the writings of wealthy philosphers, that the Greeks 
spent all their time in politics, fighting, and argu- 
ments about virtue and justice, while the slaves did 
all the work, Certainly the Greeks disliked drudgery 
and indoor work, as Mr, Zimmern concedes, and 
left it to the slaves wherever they could, But there 
remained a good deal of labor for the citizens, as 
anyone who got his impressions. of Athenian life 
from the theater rather than the philosophers must 
have recognized. (Such a state as A°gina, about 
which we know little, may have been quite dif- 
ferent. ) 

But the title essay, lately written, is the one that 
counts. The title, of course, derives from the fa- 
mous story in Herodotus which represents Solon the 
sage talking to Croesus the richest man in the world, 
“not as equal but as master. ‘Today Croesus is king 
in fact if not in name, and the successors of Solon, 
no longer law givers, count themselves happy if they 
are not his hirelings.” ‘That is to say, our civiliza- 
tion is based on the work of experts, thinkers, scien- 
tists; but it is not thinkers but rich men who rule 
the world. “In the reversal of the two roles lies 
the central problem of twentieth-century civiliza- 
tion.” 

& & M& 

What, another central problem? Mr. Hoover 
seems to think that law observance is the central 
problem of twentieth-century civilization; and Dr. 
John B. Watson says it is sex; and Mr. William C. 
Durant thinks it is the frowardness of people who 
bear stocks which Mr. Durant is bulling—but they 
may all be right. If laymen understand the impli- 
cations of the Einstein theory, all problems are cen- 
tral in curved space which has no periphery. Zim- 
mern’s problem, at any rate, is serious enough; for 
we cannot go on living, as the later Romans disas- 
trously tried to go on living, on the intellectual capi- 
tal accumulated in the past. “Knowledge is not a 
commodity that can be collected and stored; it ex- 
ists nowhere but in the living mind.” What 
makes a state or a world civilized is 


the presence of a sufficient proportion of civilized persons 
—that is, of men and women who have individually made 
the effort to absorb, and as it were live over again in their 
own wider experience, the thought of their predecessors in 
civilization . . . The only valid test of political, social, and 
economic institutions is whether they are such as to provide 
the community with an assured succession of such individuals. 
Abridge or limit this succession and a process of decadence 
will set in. 


Mr. Zimmern does not think we are providing for 
that succession. Applied science is more profitable, 
and more attractive, than the pure science on which 
technological advancement depends; and those who 
have the “vocation of thought”—educators, research 


* SOLON AND CRCESUS, and Other Greek Essays. By 
ALFRED ZIMMERN. New York: Oxford University Press. 
1929. $3. 
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workers, artists, journalists—have let the rich get 
the upper hand. “Solon is decked out with titles and 
cecorations and signs of outward honor”; he gets 
honorary degrees, and space in the newspapers; but 
“the voice that commands is the voice of Croesus,” 
and what he commands is nothing less than “the 
daily martyrdom of truth.” 

A situation so deplorable—and so pointedly in 
contrast, Mr. Zimmern assures us, with the practice 
of the Greeks who started our civilization—calls 
for inquiry as to how we got that way; also as to 
what we can do about it. Mr. Zimmern finds two 
principal causes—“the increase of the aids to knowl- 
edge and the diffusion of instruction.” There is 
such an accumulation of fact nowadays that the 
thinker is in danger of getting lost in it; and uni- 
versal literacy has not turned out to be the same as 
universal education. Why? “The pervading in- 
fluence of Croesus.” Rich men made of education 
for the masses “a training in the aptitudes needed 
for the routine work of a machine-driven society.” 
Universal education has produced a Lincoln, a 
Masaryk; but in spreading it out we have had to 
dilute it till it can hardly be called education at all. 
It appears that the influence and example of Ameri- 
ca, too, have helped corrupt Europe and give Croesus 
the advantage over Solon, 

Yet Zimmern ends on a note of optimism. The 
intellectuals can win, if they will only get together. 
“Croesus, supreme in the art of organization, has 
mobilized his millions; Solon, individualist by the 
very nature of his work and thought, has set noth- 
ing against him but tenacious individual wills.” But 
let the intellectuals unite their forces; let the asso- 
ciations of particular sciences intermingle more than 
they do, so that not only may historians meet his- 
torians, but biologists and astronomers as well. “Sci- 
ence, Art, Letters, and Education together form an 
indissoluble whole. United, they can stand four- 
square against the onslaught of Crecesus; divided, 
they will be individually overpowered.” Here is a 
salvation-and-redemption drama, which can almost 
be chopped up into acts as it stands; the assault of 
tyrannous Wealth upon virtuous and_ innocent 
Learning, the momentary triumph of the villain; the 
rallying of the forces of righteousness, and the last- 
act struggle that brings down the curtain on a happy 
ending. Are we to be saved so simply as all that? 
I think not. 

es SF 

Mr. Zimmern is a man of such obvious good 
will that it seems ungracious to point out that good 
will is not enough. Possibly even Creesus, in his 
thick-witted way, is doing what, to him, seems right. 
If we are to extricate civilization from such a dire 
peril we need not only good will but clear thinking; 
and here Zimmern sets us a bad example, which 
begins with his very title. He presumably knows 
that the Solon-Creesus story is a myth; chronology 
makes it virtually impossible to believe that the two 
ever met, and if they had met their conversation 
would hardly have been as represented by patriotic 
Athenian legend a hundred and fifty years later. 
But the reader unacquainted with critical history is 
likely to suppose that this is fact. 

It is fact, Zimmern might counter, in its essence, 
in that it expresses the Greek view that thought was 
of greater weight than money, that the sage had a 
right to lay down the law to the millionaire. Well, 
it is true in general that the Greeks esteemed intel- 
lect more highly than we do, and money less highly. 
They had more intellect than we, in proportion to 
their numbers, and less money; whether their rela- 
tive estimate of these two ingredients of civilization 
was the cause or the effect of this remains uncertain. 
But, as with most other members of the human race, 
money that they despised was usually other people’s 
money, money they could not get. Give the average 
Greek a chance to get money, even by selling out his 
country, and he usually took it. Even their intel- 
lectuals were willing to work for men like Croesus; 
though if they happened to be wealthy intellectuals 
they worked for other reasons than money, and re- 
signed, as Plato resigned his job with Dionysius, 
when things did not go to suit them. Wealthy in- 
tellectuals have been known to resign, even in this 
degenerate time. Croesus then respected Solon for 
what he could get out of him, as he does now. 
When Philip made Aristotle Alexander’s tutor, it 
was not because he wanted Alexander to be another 
Aristotle; it was because he believed that Aristotle’s 
teaching would help Alexander to out-Creesus 
Creesus. 

There is something, then, in Mr. Zimmern’s con- 
trast between Greek and modern ways, as there is 


something in his main thesis; but both need qualifi- 
cation. A man who comes to the defense of intel- 
lectual integrity ought himself to set an example of 
exactitude and straight thinking. His criticism of 
popular education, also, is partly true; some rich 
men in every generation have wanted the schools 
to turn out willing factory hands and competent 
clerks. But how many high-school students would 
of their own accord elect Plato and Thucydides 
rather than bookkeeping and business English? One 
is tempted to wonder, besides, how many high school 
students would get much out of Plato and Thucy- 
dides. ‘The question despairingly raised by Ros- 
tovtzeff, at the conclusion of his study of the decay 
of Roman culture, remains unanswered: Can any 
culture survive the dilution involved in its extension 
to the masses? 
M& & & 


Again, when Mr. Zimmern particularizes, care- 
ful discrimination between fact and innuendo would 
make his argument more trustworthy. Certainly 
he has plenty of fact to support it. Modern uni- 
versities need libraries and laboratories; rich men, or 
legislatures, must provide them; and sometimes those 
who have paid for the tools want to have something 
to say about the uses to which they are put. (Legis- 
latures especially.) The Grievance Committee, or 
whatever it is called, of the American Association 
of University Professors could cite plenty of in- 
stances; and it is of America that Mr. Zimmern 
seems to be chiefly thinking. It is not very hard to 
guess what two nations he has in mind in the follow- 
ing: 

In some countries where intellectual standards are still 
Maintained, academic administrators tend to be unsuccess- 
ful, so that teachers and thinkers are living in chronic em- 
barrassment and even squalor; whilst in others, where the 
canons of the spirit are held of less account, the authorities 
have frankly adopted business methods and standards, and 
preserve the semblance of a university at the cost of its 
reality. When such is the case, Croesus does not require to 
command. It is enough for him to whisper. 


As a statement of fact, this is incontrovertible; 
given such and such premises, such and such con- 
clusions inevitably follow. But the language car- 
ries an inference that is wholly misleading. Vir- 
tually all American universities use business methods 
in the management of their finances, something that 
is, or used to be, rare in England. But business 
methods and business standards are very different. 
Harvard, Columbia, and Chicago are rich universi- 
ties, they try not to waste their money; therefore, by 
Zimmern’s innuendo, they are subservient to the 
whispers of a corrupt plutocracy. ‘That may not be 
his intention, but it is the meaning his language car- 
ries; and it is not true. He could find plenty of 
evidence to support his argument without a generali- 
zation that destroys confidence in his judgment. 
Non tali auxilio, 

ss ss & 


When he attacks such subsidizing of text books 
and teachers as the utility interests have engaged in, 
he is on surer ground; but in his criticism of journal- 
ism he goes back to vaguely devastating generaliza- 
tions of the every-schoolboy-knows order. ‘The re- 
sult is more half-truths. With a magnanimous ges- 
ture he pardons the working newspapermen who, 
when the paper changes owners and opinions, “for 
the sake of their wives and families drive their pens 
against their convictions.” They are committing 
the sin against the Holy Ghost, but it is the system 
that is at fault; these poor wretches are only its vic- 
tims. 


The mistake is in allowing the public to believe that a 
profession which in the nineteenth century aspired to the 
intellectuai influence of the preacher and the professor is 
sill endeavoring to live up to the same responsibilities. 


If Mr. Zimmern will study the most respected 
newspapers of the nineteenth century, he will dis- 
cover that most of them, not only in their editorials 
but in their news columns, were quite as bigoted, 
dogmatic, artd unfair as most of the preachers and 
some of the professors of that not entirely golden 
age. With all allowance for certain deplorable 
modern tendencies, the general standard of accuracy 
and fairness in reporting news is probably higher 
today than it ever was in the past. People who deny 
that have not done much reading in the newspapers 
of earlier times. The chief enemy of journalism at 
present is not Crcesus but the man in the street; 
metropolitan papers must interest a great many 
people to pay their way. It costs millions to start 
them and keep them going; if Mr. Zimmern can 
think of any method to get us back to the day when 


any gifted editor could start a paper on a shoestring, 
he will confer a benefit on journalists and journal- 
ism. But he only confuses the issue by implying that 
nothing but the individual malignity of rich men is 
to blame. 

The trouble (so it seems to this reviewer) is that 
Zimmern has completely misconceived, or at any 
rate completely misstated, the problem. It was stated 
more effectively, because more coolly and exactly by 
James Truslow Adams, in the July Harper's. What 
gives Croesus his power? Not the minor causes men- 
tioned by Zimmern, but the fact that Croesus has won 
general admiration by attaining, in conspicuous quan- 
tity, what most people want. (Why they want it is 
another and not wholly irrelevant matter.) That is 
to say the real enemy of the intellect and the intel- 
lectuals is not Croesus but Mammon; not the wicked 
conspiracies of certain rich men, but the materialistic 
standards of an age in which, for the first time, 
material comfort is within the reach of all. And 
most people want it, even if they happen to be intel- 
lectuals by temper and vocation. ‘The curse of mod- 
ern literature, said a magazine editor to me not so 
long ago, is that an author wants to live like a busi- 
ness man—buy his wife a car and a fur coat, send 
his children to a decent school; whereas in the great 
days of letters an author counted himself lucky to 
escape starvation. But it would be easy to name 
certain very good authors who do their best work 
for Mr. George Horace Lorimer, with the preju- 
dices and preferences of his three million readers 
constantly in mind—far better work than they turn 
out, in the intervals, merely to please themselves. 

es ss 


That argument cannot be pressed too far; I be- 
lieve it is valid for most fiction writers in this present 
and somewhat peculiar age, but it certainly is not 
true for intellectuals in general. They can get on, 
and get the world on, only by seeing and saying 
what seems right to them, without any consideration 
of the will of Croesus or— a more serious danger, f 
think—of the ardor civium falsa jubentium, An 
eminent scholar, let us say, reaches some conclusions 
on a matter of popular interest. If he is rigidly 
conscientious in his thinking the chances are they will 
be conclusions needing some qualification, not black- 
and-white but gray. He can state them with 
scrupulous exactitude in a scientific periodical, where 
they may be read by two or three thousand people, 
most of them experts in his line who will disagree 
with him out of mere professional jealousy; and he 
will be paid twenty-five dollars, three months after 
publication, 

But he knows that if he “popularizes” his conclu- 
sions—that is to say, if he paints them up, shades 
the truth a little, states as fact something that may 
be only dubious inference—he will make his argu- 
ment interesting to two or three million people; in 
which case he can sell it to a popular magazine and 
get twenty-five hundred dollars a week after ac- 
ceptance. If he does that, Zimmern would call it 
a martyrdom of truth, and rightly. But is that the 
fault of Croesus? I have a considerable acquaint- 
ance among magazine editors, and I have not found 
them men who wilfully corrupt their contributors. 
To interest two or three million people one must 
usually make broad statements, without qualifica- 
tion. For such statements the magazine editor offers 
a market; he leaves it to the intellectual to decide 
whether such statements can truthfully be made. If 
the intellectual makes them untruthfully in order to 
get the money, whose is the fault? ‘The doctrine of 
free will has gone out of fashion; but I am antique 
enough to think that not Creesus but the intellectual 
is to blame. 2 & 


Mr. Zimmern, I take it, would disagree. The 
implication of his whole argument is that morality 
is only a problem in physics, whose outcome can be 
determined by a calculation of forces. Let Croesus 
only tempt Solon with enough money, and Solon 
will certainly fall. He admits exceptions, implying 
that he himself has fought with the beasts at Ephe- 
sus and come out victorious, as doubtless he has. But 
he does not seem to have much hope that the average 
intellectual will refuse to sell his soul for money 
whenever he gets an attractive offer. 

If things are as bad as that I cannot see much 
hope in his scheme for a codperation of modern 
Solons against Croesus. All it would amount to, if 
his implications are accepted, is One Big Union of 
intellectuals for the purpose of taking control of the 
shop away from Croesus. I am not versed in syn- 
dicalist philosophy, but I doubt if that would save 
the world, though it might mean more money for 
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intellectuals. The trouble is not outside but inside; 
not so much the fact that Croesus puts money first 
as that the intellectual is in danger of doing the 
same thing. Plans for intellectual codperation are 
excellent as far as they go, but they are likely to 
strike some snags for which Creesus is not to blame. 
The Athenian intellectuals (outside his own group) 
did not rally to the defense of Socrates. Why? Be- 
cause they thought Socrates was wrong; that is, 
from their point of view he was not an intellectual. 
How many of the experts on the war guilt question 
(to select a particularly controversial case) would 
defend to the death the right of those who disagree 
with them to express their views? 

Leaving that aside, the real problem is a material- 
ism that runs from the top to the bottom of society; 
the man who will save us is the intellectual who 
stands for the truth as he sees it, even if it is not 
particularly exciting or profitable, rather than infuse 
it with misleading innuendo in order to buy a new 
car with the proceeds of a magazine article or a series 
of lectures. I believe there are more of such men 
and women than Mr. Zimmern’s argument would 
admit, and I believe he does them a disservice (even 
though in his case there is no suspicion of a com- 
mercial motive) by mislaying the burden. Against 
Creesus Solon wins his fair share of victories, even 
today, but Mammon is a more dangerous antagonist. 
Mr. Zimmern follows the logic of the prohibition- 
ists in arguing that we must abolish temptation; 
others may feel that the right way to go about it is 
by stiffening the will and enlightening the conscience 
of those who are likely to be tempted. Unless Solon 
himself puts truth first, how can he expect to change 
the ways of Creesus? 





Overdue Justice 


ANDREW JOHNSON. A Study in Courage. By 
Liroyp Pau SrryKer. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. 1929. $6. 

Reviewed by Witt1am MacDonatp 


HE underlying reason for the revival of 
interest in Andrew Johnson, as illustrated 
by Judge Robert W. Winston’s biography 
of Johnson published last year and by the present 
work of Mr. Stryker, is the recognition by historians, 
and presumably by so much of the intelligent reading 
public as is interested in the history of American poli- 
tics, that Johnson’s reconstruction policy was essenti- 
ally constitutional and politically generous and sound, 
while that of the Republicans who controlled Con- 
gress was flagrantly unconstitutional, vindictive, and 
politically vicious. It has taken more than a genera- 
tion to reach that conclusion; and now that Johnson, 
elevated to chief place in the controversy by the im- 
portance of his office and the obloquy that was heaped 
upon him, is in the way of receiving a justice long 
overdue, the time seems opportune for a rewriting 
of the whole history of the reconstruction period, 
Johnson inherited Lincoln’s plan of reconstruc- 
tion. The full implications of Lincoln’s plan had not 
been developed when Lincoln was assassinated, but 
its main outlines were clear. Lincoln did not propose 
to force Negro suffrage upon the South, nor was he 
much concerned about the future of the Republican 
party in that region. He realized that the reorganized 
State governments, if the bitterness of secession and 
war were to disappear, must be built upon the old 
white electorate, purged of disloyalty by the impo- 
sition of an oath which he framed in simple and gen- 
erous terms, and bound to accept the wartime acts of 
Congress and the proclamations of the President re- 
garding slavery. What the political or social status 
of the Negro should be in the new era, he would let 
the reorganized State governments themselves decide, 
with only the obvious reservation that slavery, to 
which the Emancipation Proclamation had given 
the death-blow and which the pending Thirteenth 
Amendment would legally abolish, would become a 
thing of the past. So eager, in fact, was Lincoln to 
see normal conditions restored that he was willing to 
recognize and support any State government to which 
voters as few in number as ten per cent of the elec- 
torate in 1860 might rally under the conditions 
which he announced. 
Perhaps Lincoln was too hopeful. It is possible 
that he erred by exaggerating the constitutional share 
of the Exécutive in reconstruction. But to the radi- 


cals in Congress, bent upon insuring Republican su- 
premacy in the South by crushing the old white elec- 
torate and giving the ballot at once to the ignorant, 
backward, and socially helpless Negroes, Lincoln’s 
plan was anathema, and it was upon Johnson’s head 


that the storm broke. By a long series of statutes 
few of which bear the test of constitutionality, 
the Republicans undertook a drastic reconstruction of 
the white electorate, made the Negro a party to the 
very process which was to give him political power, 
fastened upon the South a military control which was 
to continue until every State had submitted, and made 
the restoration of a State to representation in Con- 
gress, even after every statutory condition had been 
complied with, dependent upon the affirmative vote 
of Congress. When Johnson, in a succession of able 
messages, vetoed the reconstruction acts, the acts were 
promptly passed over the veto; when, notwithstand- 
ing his acceptance of accomplished fact in putting 
the acts into operation, his obstructive power was 
still feared, his constitutional rights of appointment 
and removal were infringed and his command of the 
army invaded; and when, with the bitter struggle 
still in progress, he continued to reiterate his consti- 
tutional dissent, an all but successful attempt was 
made to remove him from office by impeaching him 
of high crimes and misdemeanors. 

Johnson himself, in some important respects, was 
ill-equipped for such a fight, and his own conduct 
was not blameless. He was a “poor white,” of coarse 
fibre, and by nature and circumstances hostile to the 
slaveholding class. His zeal for the Union was 
matched by his hatred of secession, he did not know 
very well how to be conciliatory, and his speeches in 
the Congressional campaign of 1866 were be- 
smirched with scandalous passages. Where Lincoln, 
with a slowly growing popularity, might have suc- 
ceeded in avoiding an open rupture, Johnson’s fate 





Thaddens Stevens and John A. Bingham Before the 
Senate at the Impeachment of Johnson. 


was sealed in advance, and no amount of exposition 
of the Constitution or recognition of the inevitable- 
ness of white supremacy in a reconstructed South 
availed to temper the enmity of the radical Congress. 
The one bright spot in his presidency is his acquittal 
in the impeachment trial. The margin was narrow 
—a single vote determined the result—but some 
shred of honor for the country was saved, 

It is this political and constitutional aspect of 
Johnson’s career to which Mr. Stryker, in contrast to 
Judge Winston, gives particular attention, although 
at other points the story of Johnson’s life is painstak- 
ingly and fully told. Mr. Stryker is no impartial 
critic. He sees Johnson as a hero, and his hostility 
to the Republican leaders and their policy is open and 
unrestrained. The book is a bit amateurish in form 
and often needlessly sarcastic in manner, but it 
nevertheless deserves a hearty welcome because of 
the solid and truthful substance which it contains. 





A beginning has been made of the publication of 
French diplomatic documents relative to the origin 
of the World War which was decided upon last 
year. Three series, covering the years from the 
Treaty of Frankfort until August 4, 1914, are being 
prepared. The first volume of the last period, which 
will be the most interesting to the public, has recently 
been issued by the publishers, Alfred Costes and 
L’Europe Nouvelle. 

This first volume of the third series covers the 
period from November 4, 1911, to February 7, 1912. 
Six hundred and thirty-one of the most important 
diplomatic communications between the French Am- 
bassadors abroad and the Quai d’Orsay, with some 
other documents of importance and copies of letters 
and communications from foreign States, have been 
selected by a commission of historians, diplomats, and 
members of the French Institute. 


The Future of Israel 
FRONTIERS OF HOPE. By Horace Kaiten. 
New York: Horace Liveright. 1920. $3. 
Reviewed by NoraAn MEape. 
R. KALLEN takes us here on a tour of 


three lands that, in his opinion, constitute 

the frontiers of Jewish hope—Palestine, 
Poland, and Russia. He describes the landscape, in 
which, in each case, his people are set; their histor- 
ical relation to it; the problems they have faced on it 
in the past and those they must face in the future. 
He shows us the contemporary social and economic 
pattern, into which they must fit, if they would 
thrive; the handicaps they inherit and those thrust 
on them by the new politics and old prejudices of 
their present-day rulers, Against this chaos we get 
the constructive, enlightened, loving, and patient 
labor of the great American Jewish philanthropists, 
the men of the American nodlesse whose generosity 
is their acknowledgment of the obligations entailed 
by their financial grandeur. 

As the jacket on the book informs us, we get, 
then, the full benefit of Dr. Kallen’s gifts as his- 
torian, philosopher, psychologist, sociologist—not to 
mention travel guide. It is a tribute to his powers 
as a writer that we also get an integrated and not 
too erudite whole. We do suffer somewhat from his 
powers as a linguist, and wish that he or his publish- 
ers had supplied a glossary—and an index. But the 
whole is a fascinating, provocative bit of work that 
has the quality of an intricate Oriental embroidery, 
so intricate and closely woven that often it is hard 
to remember there is plain cloth underneath. 
times, indeed, the cloth seems to have been cut away 
in the interest of the embroidery, and sometimes so 
blinding is the color and so involved the design that 
one almost wishes Dr. Kallen would emulate Biron 
and express himself in more “russet yeas and honest 
kersey noes.” But, though he often leaves us guess- 
ing as to what he really thinks about his own people’s 
behavior and ultimate fate in their different habitats, 
he leaves us quite clear, when he indulges in a good 
“hate.” We have no doubt about his opinion of the 
Polish “pan” (not the god but a nobleman), and 
very little concerning the working of the British 
protectorate in Palestine, to which Balfour under- 
wrote his name—but not his devotion to the Empire. 

a 7 & & 

The main theme of the book is the Jews’ position 
in these countries, in two of which they are trying 
to get a foothold on the bare, brown earth, In Pales- 
tine, as all familiar with Zionism know, they aim to 
establish that homeland of which every Hebrew has 
ever dreamt. As Dr. Kallen points out, Palestine 
has always been Israel’s “more by desire than posses- 
sion.” Whether they will make it theirs in fact 
now, he thinks, depends not so much on the British 
Mandate whose help is benevolently negative as on 
the American Jews whose aid is patiently practical. 
Of the people nominally in charge of this back-to- 
the-land movement, he writes: 


Some- 


The Jewish homeland requires to be made with hands, 
and to the making of anything with hands, except gestures, 
the Zionist tradition has been ineffably tangent. 


But there is faith, hope, and endurance among 
some at least of the colonists, and Dr. Kallen is not 
exactly—about Palestine. He is rather 


pessimistic 
He shows us how before the war 


—about Poland. 
the Jews had won their place in Poland, where “their 
functions were their powers.” Politically without 
rights, they were actually accepted as artisans and 
traders. Now, politically equal—on paper—to the 
Poles, they are practically worse off than ever in their 
history. 

They worked, (he says) in a living network of mutual 
dependencies—dependen: ies of credit in buying and selling, 
dependencies for raw materials, dependencies for markets 
This network the war destroyed. 

The credit is being restored by the Central Bank 
for Jewish Codperatives, organized by Herbert Leh- 
man, but there remains the problem of markets. 
Russia is Poland’s natural customer, and the Jews 
had made her one before the war, but how much 
interest has proletarian Russia, herself hopeful of 
credit, in a gentleman-governed Poland, living on 
borrowed cash? 

In Russia itself Dr. Kallen seems to see more 
hope for the ultimate establishment of a Jewish 
home. ‘To be sure, he says the nucleus must be the 
area around Kherson, and recent news says that the 
Soviet has assigned an area in Siberia. Still there is 
the concrete work of the Agrojoint, that creation of 
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Dr. Rosen, which is putting Jews willy-nilly on the 
land. ‘The Russian Jews must, of course, abandon 
their old réle of middlemen, which automatically 
makes them déclassé in a republic of workers and 
peasants. “hey must find their place in factory and 
field, and the Agrojoint with Soviet encouragement 
is putting them in the field. But some still long, 
even after a Russian agricultural apprenticeship, for 
Palestine, for the Jew “whom a dream hath possessed 
knoweth” apparently forever “of roaming.” The 
trouble is that he roams even from Palestine, an agri- 
cultural life in which, Dr. Kallen says, has always 
been-his “compensatory ideal.” 

“Each man under his own vine and fig tree’— 
that has been the Jewish dream, and Dr. Kallen 
seems to think that the Jew’s happiness and safety 
lies in its ultimate realization. He seems to believe 
that the race that gave Trotsky to the new politics; 
Einstein to the new physics; Baron Reading, Viceroy 
of India, to the present British Empire, and Julius 
Rosenwald to the new American merchant noblesse, 
must prove its inheritance of the earth by “digging 
in” in one corner of it. And its hope of that cor- 
ner apparently depends on the generosity of the 
American philanthropists—who remain in America. 


To save the individual Jew, and, by saving the individual 
Jew to hold fast, to validate the integrity of Israel (he 
declares) is the task of the fortunate Jewry of America, 
whose nationality is already a ghost that passes, 


Why is that ghost passing? Dr. Kallen does not 
discuss the question, so we must look to Spengler for 
a possible answer. 

“In the moment when the civilized methods of 
the European-American world-cities shall have ar- 
rived,” writes Spengler, “at full maturity the destiny 
of Jewry . . . will be accomplished.” 

Spengler believes that the Jew, the “non-terri- 
torial and geographically unlimited” Magian, the 
cynical, intelligent “money-thinker,” was always out 
of step with the Faustian Westerner—because he 
was a step in advance. Americans have caught up 
with him in “money-thinking,” and Russians seem 
to have some conception of a citizen who is at once 
“seographically unlimited” and racially unassim- 
ilable, which is precisely what the Jew has always 
been. If, then, as Spengler believes, the Faustian 
Western is on the decline, isn’t it possible that the 
Magian Jew is at last coming into his own—which 
is much more than one corner of the globe? 





Mystery in South America 


THE COURTS OF THE MORNING. By Joun 
BucuHan. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. 1929. 


“ HERE are two John Buchans. One is a 
writer of romances, the other a military 
historian and intelligence officer; and they 

have both collaborated on the writing of this book 

where either one, alone, would have been likely to 
do a job more satisfactory to the reader, 

Mr. Buchan sets out with a mystery, set against 
a background of international politics and interna- 
tional feeling which should be of peculiar interest 
to Americans, since the underlying condition is the 
resentment of American predominance and Ameri- 
can manners, felt in South America and England. 
Mr. Buchan is a pro-American Briton but he knows 
our weaknesses and he knows what other people do 
not like about us, things that citizens of this republic 
ought to understand. This resentment focuses, for 
the purpose of his story, in a South American republic 
called Olifa, which may be roughly equated with 
Chile, varied by dashes of the Argentine and Peru. 
Not the ordinary South American republic of fic- 
tion; this one, as described by one of its citizens, is 
“a typical bourgeois republic, as bourgeois as the 
United States. We do not worry about liberty, for 
we have learned that wealth is a better and less 
troublesome thing. . . . Olifa is a well nourished 
body without a soul. We have a stable government 
because our people have lost interest in being gov- 
erned.” 

But this prosperity of the Oliferos comes from the 
great copper mines in the district known as the Gran 
Seco, operated and controlled by foreigners working 
under the direction of an Austrian named Castor 
who, it presently turns out, is badly afflicted with 
the superman complex. A man of tremendous in- 
tellect and atrophied emotions, he hates the waste 
and ineffectuality of democracy, despises the rigid 
dogmatism of the Coinmunists, and works steadily 
and secretly for-an international overthrow which 


shall somehow put the world under Castor’s thumb. 
As tools in this nefarious endeavor he has an assort- 
ment of broken or discredited men from all over 
the world whom he controls by a magic drug, astura, 
as the Old Man of the Mountain controlled his 
Assassins with carefully timed and measured doses 
of hashish, 

The gradual detection of this mysterious con- 
spiracy by a group of Scots and Americans makes 
excellent reading; but as in nine mystery stories out 
of ten, the unraveling falls below the standard set 
by the knitting of the complication. The principal 
factor in the defeat of Castor’s schemes is a revolu- 
tion where Buchan, the military historian, lets him- 
self go, in a narrative of quite appalling length and 
complexity—all the worse since the long and in- 
volved military operations all come to the reader at 
second hand, as learned by one or another group of 
people at a distance. There is much delightful 
description of Andean scenery, and no doubt much 
accurate description of up-to-the-minute military 
tactics; but for the taste of this reviewer, at least, it 
is too roundabout and there is too much of it. Much 
of value can be learned from the story about the 
foreign view of America in the abstract, and in- 
dividual Americans abroad; but this salutary infor- 
mation would reach more people if the latter half of 
the book had been condensed into a couple of chap- 
ters of direct action. It may be regretted, too, that 
Mr. Buchan, who shows so clear a comprehension of 
the strength and weakness of America and Ameri- 
cans, should make his American characters speak, 
as a rule, in the traditional American language of 
British fiction—such a dialect as the descendants of 
Nathaniel Bumpo might have evolved after three 
or four generations of isolation on a desert island. 





Animated Map 


COMPASS ROSE. By EvizaserH CoatTsworTH. 
New York: Coward-McCann. 1929. $1. 


Reviewed by Louts UNTERMEYER 
ISS COATSWORTH’S poetry has, as 


her title suggests, something of the mix- 
ture of accuracy and fancy, of explicit 
direction and charming vagueness of the old ani- 
mated maps. Here are the fabulous Bermosthes, 
stuffed with trade winds, the floating islands of a 
cartographer’s dream; here East and West (an illus- 
trious balladist to the contrary) do meet, here North 
and South are bound together and bordered with a 
frieze of unicorns, laplanders, narwahls, Navajos, 
and all the fauna and flora of this perceiving world. 
Miss Coatsworth, as a rhyming explorer, must be 
numbered among the more observant mariners. She 
is one for whom the fact is but the beginning of 
the story; to observation she adds imagination and 
so brings home an unusually colorful report. She 
sees rain-gods in every Indian, the leopards of Bac- 
chus in the staid apartments of the Pincio, Marie 
Antoinette’s silver milking-pail in the barnyards of 
Wiscasset, blood-red grain in the furrows of Job’s 
unicorn, the metaphysical songs of three seeds in a 
macaw’s beak. Witness the poems entitled “The 
Vanished Black City of Benin,” “Nantucket,” 
“Tranquillity Grove.” “The Lost Children of Deer- 
field,” “The Windmill Addresses Don Quixote.” 
Or, evoking an even less realistic territory, observe 
“Goldilocks in the Ogre’s Castle” with its delight- 
ful opening: 


I, guest to ogres, naturally understand 

An ogre’s castle must be built on bones 
However mortised. There can be no smoke 
From homesteads rising on a demon’s land. 
The servants have a way of snuffing out, 
And sometimes I have heard when all alone 
A sighing from the pillars, a mural groan. 


This is not to say Miss Coatsworth’s is a mere 
whimsical distortion of actuality, that she tours 
strange provinces with quaintness aforethought and 
whimsy prepense. On the contrary. Something 
which must be termed “atmosphere” gives authen- 
ticity to her peregrinations; an experienced mind 
is ready to accompany—and discipline—a traveled 
heart. Miss Coatsworth is no versifying Baedeker; 
she shares herself with the scene, with (she demands 
the alliteration) sailors, snakes, and sea-gulls. She 
has, to echo the song, been places and done things. 

Not that her level is always serene. She falters 
just when she is about to attain the height. “Pieta” 
illustrates her limitations in its very approach to 
greatness—and its failure to achieve it. Here, as 


in one or two other poems, Miss Coatsworth an- 
nounces a theme of prime significance, a theme call- 
ing for masterful treatment; unable to develop the 
motif, it remains the plan of a poem rather than the 
fully rounded work. Again in “In the Woods,” 
she begins a new treatment of the Nativity, a Fran- 
ciscan evocation com sordina with curious overtones. 
But in the middle of it she changes her effects, shifts 
her accents, abandons the legato rhythm for a short 
beat, and what started as a Mysterium ends by being 
just another Christmas card. 

When Miss Coatsworth is least ambitious she is 
most successful. Her purely imaginative ballads are 
pointed and persuasive; her practised hands strike the 
notes squarely, running bright scales with ease and 
something like brilliance. She sounds the macabre 
in “The Girl on the Wood Farm,” the ironically 
braggart in “Announcement,” the muffled heroic in 
“Daniel Webster’s Horses.” But it is in the animal 
poems that she is happiest and, I suspect, most her- 
self. “Compass Rose” would be worth half again 
its price if it contained only “Calling in the Cat,” 
“To a Black Dog, Bereaved,” “The Old Mare,” 
“The Bad Kittens,” “The Barn,” “The Seagull,” 
“The Mouse.” It is these poems, with their blend 
of humor, pity, and faint satire, that distinguish 
her; unreserved in her love of colts and kittens, 
her cats are almost as convincing as Peggy Bacon’s, 
to whose delineations her own bear a New England 
resemblance. ‘The message of condolence, for ex- 
ample, to a mourning dog carries this grave stanza: 


Oh, you may stand, eyes shining, one paw lifted, 
Tense to the ultimate hair. 

Your expectation is but effort wasted: 
She is not there. 


And, discarding whimsicality, ““The Old Mare” 
(possibly the finest poem in the volume) has this 
coda: 


The mule colt lay 

In trampled grass, 
Slick-eared, long-tailed, 
Bespeaking the ass, 

Carried so long in her body, 
Born in travail and sweat. 
Alien, alas! 


But staggering 

To unsteady feet 

The mule-colt fumbles 

An unknown teat— 

And suddenly the old mare accepts the inevitable, 
Finding any motherhood 

Most sweet. 


It is these poems which the reader is likely to turn 
back to. And it is these—and the ballads—which 
will make him look forward to more of Miss Coats- 
worth. I think he will not have to wait too long. 





In the recent death of Henry Blake Fuller Amer- 
ica lost one of her oldest men of letters. Mr. Fuller 
was born in Chicago on January 18, 1857, and was 
living in that city at the time of his death. His first 
novel was “Chevalier of Pensieri-Vani,” published in 
1891. Since this book was published he had written 
a number of other novels, short stories, poems, and 
dramatic sketches. ‘The most widely read of Fuller’s 
novels was the “Cliff Dwellers.” “With the Pro- 
cession,” another of his early books, is a history of 
the progress of Chicago. He also wrote a volume of 
poems, “‘Lines Long and Short,” and a series of dra- 
matic sketches, ““The Puppet Booth.” A posthumous 
novel, “Gardens of This World,” will be published 
this fall. 

Mr. Fuller was associated in the management of 
the Poetry Magazine of Chicago. Of recent years 
he had been a frequent contributor to the New 


Republic. 
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N.S.N.S. 


NE of the pleasantest ways to pass an eve- 
ning would be the composition of a pro- 
spectus for the N. §. N. S. The 

N.S. N. S. is an old and favorite project of my own, 
which recurs to me with great force just now be- 
cause only this afternoon I discovered that an old 
farmhouse, on one of Long Island’s handsomest and 
least known harbors, would be available for the pur- 
pose. Of the charms of that old grange, with its 
huge red barn and its lonely purview over grassy 
tidal estuary and sandy cliffs, I shall not speak. It 
has a rich Biblical aroma in the name of its harbor; 
it throbs with crickets in these warm evenings. But 
all that is irrelevant, and anyhow I should want it 
to remain uneasy of access. 


But there can be no ill in mentioning the notion 
of the N. S. N. S., which means the North Shore 
Night School. It is my dearest and perhaps most 
selfish dream. 

If my own case is any criterion, I find that from 
about the age of 35 onward people supposedly 
grown-up begin to have a real hankering to go to 
school. By that time they have begun to be aware 
of their dangerous ignorance in most of the things 
that really matter; and also, if they are the right 
sort of people, they have had a good many of their 
prejudices knocked out of them. They have learned 
enough of the decencies of social intercourse to make 
them agreeable companions; and they know that 
Time is on the march. And in their own particular 
line of work, whatever it may be, they have learned 
enough to have useful experience to impart. 

The idea, then, is to gather together, for a def- 
inite and concerted attack upon the secrets of life, 
a community of those aspiring and mutually enter- 
taining ignoramuses. None, unless singularly pre- 
cocious, should be younger than 30; none, unless 
preternaturally virid, should be older than 60. For 
it is within the gamut of those thirty years, one may 
rationally maintain, that most human animals reach 
their widest range of mirth and possibility. 

I am sorry to have to add that the membership 
of this academy would be admitted only on some- 
what stringent principles. In the first place it would 
be my idea that the fees must be pretty stiff, for 
the regime and exquisite simplicity of the establish- 
ment would come high. And a strenuous oath would 
have to be sworn that all classroom procedures would 
be entirely confidential outside the school campus. 
For the prime requisite of success would be a com- 
plete candor. It would be necessary for the schol- 
ars to lay aside those agreeable hypocrisies that make 
social life possible, and speak with full honesty of 
their own experiences and opinions. Only so would 
it be possible to reach any conclusions as to the mo- 
tives that really govern men and women in their 
careers and metaphysics. The attempt of a group 
of intelligent and personable citizens to discover 
among themselves what they really do think about it 
all, under guarantee that anything said would never 
be used against them, surely would deserve encour- 
agement, 

But this sounds a bit sombre. (In fact, of course, 
it would be incredibly entertaining. Nothing Bos- 
well nor Casanova ever wrote could conceivably be 
more amusing.) The core of the matter is that 
it seems a pity there is such ineffective intercom- 
munication among human beings during that period 
of their lives when they are most active and still 
have some chance of improving their ideas. Under 
present conditions men and women are so incredibly 
immersed in the job of earning a living and raising 
a family, (or, in wealthier circles, in the job of try- 
ing to avert boredom) that they rarely exchange any 
sincere and leisurely speculations on the things that 
most genuinely concern them. 

And another thing: the lamentable fact is that 
only the smallest percentage of people have really 
any idea of Fun. They have forgotten, or never 
knew, how to have a Good Time. The almost in- 
conceivable overplus of tippling caused by Prohibi- 
tion is an odd evidence of this. 

Now in the North Shore Night School it would 
not be necessary, except for very special seminar 
courses, to employ high-priced experts on the faculty. 
The whole point of the thing would be that every 


member would undertake to conduct courses in the 
subjects he (or she) understood best. If you ask me 
what kind of studies we would undertake let me set 
down some of the topics in which I myself should 
desire instruction. I should enroll at once in any 
available courses dealing with Small Boat Sailing, 
Folk Dancing, Elementary Piano Playing, Com- 
parative Religions, Algebra, Domestic Mechanics 
(including the principles of Plumbing and the In- 
ternal Combustion Engine), Electricity, Gardening, 
French Vintages, and Municipal Politics. 

Perhaps you will remark that many of these sub- 
jects are offered in extension courses, summer 
schools, etc.; but under the cheerful conditions of the 
N. S. N. S. they would be ensued in the true 
Socratic spirit of inquisitive frolic. Life at its best 
should be almost a continuous picnic or Platonic 
supper party. It is indeed a kind of beach party, on 
the edge of a very large ocean indeed. Among the 
kinspits of the North Shore school spiritual im- 
provement would proceed not so much by formal 
instruction as by swapping of anecdotes, There 
would be much inordinate hilarity, but also there 
would be a remarkable infusion of loveliness. The 
motives and impulses that actuate people are often 
much finer than is commonly imagined; almost 
everyone wants to live life beautifully and gener- 
ously; and the ambition of the school would be to 
encourage an opportunity of discovering how much 
of Milton and Shelley and John Donne and 
Thomas Edison there is in almost everybody if given 
a fair chance to express themselves. 

The deep desire in everyone to find out about 
things is too little cherished. Whenever a book 
appears that appeals, even crudely, to that instinct, 
it is always a Best Seller. For most of us, our 
schooling is in large measure wasted because it came 
when we were not ripe for it. The N.S.N.S. 
would try to remind people that the analytical ge- 
ometry and French grammar we neglected in youth 
are really thrilling and fascinating, and are an in- 
tegral part of life. ‘Think what larks a group of 
grown people could have in studying Chaucer to- 
gether, and taking up Latin. 

It is the oldest dream on earth, the vision of an 
ideal community. To make it really successful it 
would have to be undertaken not as a grave affair 
but as a huge junket; and it shouldn’t meet too 
often. I suppose it won’t happen; but anyhow some 
day I shall sit down and write out that Prospectus. 

One of the most interesting courses would be de- 
voted to helping Rich People to spend their jack in 
really imaginative and creative ways. Have you ever 
thought how much could be accomplished by an 
Association for the Improvement of the Conditions 
of the Rich? 

The N.S. N.S. would be an art school, for in- 
vestigation of the art of living. 

& & & 

The latest development of the Parnassus on 
Wheels idea is a trolley-car library in Munich, It 
is described as follows in the Journal de Genéve: 


Une innovation intéressante a été réalisée par la ville de 
Munich: le tramway-bibliothéque qui dessert deux quartiers 
par jour et préte 400 4 500 volumes pendant une durée de 
service de trois heures. C’est une grande voiture de 10 m. 
de long, sorte de wagon-restaurant ot la pature n’est qu’in- 
tellectuelle, qui contient 2400 volumes, une salle de prét 
ou peuvent tenir dix & douze personnes, une armoire- 


vestiaire et une armoire-lavabo. Cette organisation de 
bibliothéque circulante et la voiture elle-méme ont été 


concues par l’inspecteur des bibliothéques de la ville de 
Munich. 
& 7 4 ™M 

It is a pleasure to hear from the McDevitt-Wilson 
bookshop (in the Hudson Terminal building) that 
the Green’s allusion to their two copies of “The 
Grinder’s Wheel” (a volume of short stories by 
Morley Roberts (no relation) resulted in Action. 

Ralph Wilson writes in excellent spirits: 


By careful comparison we find that not only are the adv. 
rates in the Bowling Green most satisfactory but the pulling 
strength of the Saturday Review is away and beyond any 
other metropolitan paper. The 2 copies of Grinder’s 
Wheel faded out at once, and we have booked orders for 
15 more. Here and there in the shop we have a few books 
which we feel sure are only awaiting publicity by some 
literary expert and we are wondering what sort of contract 
we could agree on to move this stock? 

ses ss 

There are those who still remember Bloodgood 
H. Cutter, “the Long Island Farmer” alluded to 
in Innocents Abroad. Rev. E. L. Sanford writes 


from Christ Church Rectory, Bordentown, N. J.: 


Mark Twain frequently referred to Cutter as The Poet 
Lariat, owing to his ability in buttonholing people. The 
efforts made by the passengers to elude him and the tricks 


by which he forced himself into notice were extremely 
funny. Mr. Cutter used to read the book to me and in- 
terpolate his own version of each episode. As I was rector 


of the Little Neck church of which he was a member, I 
often had cause to feel sympathy with Mark Twain and 
his fellow sufferers. 


7 7 
John Galt’s Annals of the Parish is not quite 
Frederick Niven 
(to whom I apologize for long non-acknowledg- 
ment of his delightful letters) writes from Nelson, 
B. C. that he has the Macmillan edition. And several 
clients remark that the book is in the Everyman Li- 
brary. It is always rash to make allusions to the 
scarcity of books without looking up the list of 
Everyman titles. A copy of that list (you can get 
it from Dutton, 286 Fourth Ave.) is a good thing 

to keep on the shelf, 

One ‘more excitement: the Oxford University 
Press has published a pocket translation of the Koran. 

& & Me 


so forgotten as I had imagined. 


I wonder if anyone else, during the recent prison 
riots, has thought of that line of Robert Frost’s that 
has kept moving in my head—“Something there is 
that does not love a wall.” 

CHRISTOPHER Mortey. 





Mrs. Greeley’s Tragedy 


YOUNG MRS. GREELEY. By Boorn Tark- 
INGTON. New York: Doubleday, Doran & Co. 
1929. $2. 

Reviewed by Bastt DAVENPORT 
66 OUNG Mrs. Greeley” is far the slightest 


of Mr. Tarkington’s feminine portraits. 
The folly of an entirely idle, silly, half- 

educated little woman who believes that her hus- 
band’s promotion is due to her own irresistible fas- 
cination for his employer, only to find at their first 
real meeting that she has deceived herself, is material 
for a short story, but to cover two hundred pages it 
must be spread very thin. Mrs. Greeley is really too 
empty to repay the trouble taken with her. . 

The chief interest of “Young Mrs, Greeley” lies 
in the fact that it shows Mr. Tarkington apparently 
feeling some stirrings of doubt that a business man’s 
the noblest work of God, a conviction which seems 
until now to have been growing on him. In “The 
Turmoil” the hero only compromised with Mam- 
mon; but in “The Plutocrat” the real hero was the 
man who knew nothing and wanted to know noth- 
ing but material success, and so naturally compre- 
hended those less admirable of the ancient Romans 
who worshipped material success likewise. Now 
from “Young Mrs, Greeley” it seems that there 
are after all other things to be known, for Mrs. 
Greeley’s little tragedy comes because she can no 
more talk music or art than the Plutocrat himself. 

Yet early habit is so strong upon Mr. Tarkington 
that when he wishes to make a man of culture ad- 
mirable he cannot. The conversation of his intel- 
lectual aristocracy is at once so platitudinous and so 
pretentious that they cannot decide that tastes differ 
without dragging in, not only Velasquez, but E] 
Greco, Goya, and Matisse, Bach, Brahms, and 
Rouget de Lisle. Indeed, the talk of his brilliant 
salon might be substituted for the affectation by 
which his absurd Laurence Clyde tries to impress 
Mme. de Momoro, with no less of satiric effect. If 
these are Mr. Tarkington’s conceptions of intelli- 
gent, well-bred men and women, one can for the 
first time understand his affection for the elder 
Sheridans and the Plutocrat. 





On Tolerance 


(Continued from page 33) 


the conservative, sensational to the careless, and fum- 
bling to the critical. As yet most of the novelists who 
are portraying their day are reflecting it in frag- 
ments, without drawing it into that perspective 
which makes it part of the pattern of human ex- 
istence. Yet it is only by so projecting it that what 
looks on the surface like demoralization can_ be 
made to appear a part of that experimental tolerance 
which the present-day interest in science has engen- 
dered. In that very wise and witty book which was 
reviewed in our columns last week, “They Stooped 
to Folly,”? Ellen Glasgow has epitomized the chang- 
ing outlook of America toward the woman who 
sympathy wide enough to understand the altering 
codes of morality is also wide enough to illuminate 
them. We wish all our novelists based this tolerance 
on as a firm foundation as she does. 
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Books of Special Interest 


Art of the Middle Ages 
ENGLISH MEDIAEVAL PAINTING. By 

TANCRED BORENIUS and E, W. TRis- 

TRAM. New York: Harcourt, Brace & 

Company (The Pegasus Press). 1929. 

Reviewed by CHANDLER R, Post 

Harvard University 

“THE publication of this book is one of 

many signs that have recently pointed 
to the beginning of an enlightened interest 
in English art of the Middle Ages and to 
an appreciation of its vital significance in 
the panorama of European medieval art in 
general. The Saxon, Norman, and Gothic 
architecture of England has perhaps at- 
tracted the notice of true scholars for a 
longer period; but it is only within the last 
twenty-five years that the study of English 
medieval sculpture and painting has passed 
from the hands of mere antiquarians into 
the broader and more intelligent grasp of 
trained archzologists and scientific critics, 
and that these two major English arts have 
emerged from consideration as a purely in- 
sular phenomenon into recognition as an in- 
tegral part of the whole European evolu- 
tion. 

Both processes have been attended with 
glory for England: not only is the country 
now proved to have been a giver as well as 
a receiver of artistic influences in the Middle 
Ages, but, much more important, the qual- 
ity of her esthetic performance needs to fear 
nothing from a comparison with the best 
that the continent produced. 
minor arts, especially in 
Anglo-Saxon 


It was in the 
the sphere of 
iilumination, that England 
was first restored to her proper place. The 
ivories have finally obtained in 1926 a full 
and satisfactory treatment in a book by Miss 
Longhurst of the Victoria and Albert Mu- 
seum. The light that the Bewcastle and 
Ruthwell crosses throw upon all pre-Ro- 
manesque art is now thoroughly realized, 
but it was not earlier than 1912 that Prior 
and Gardner, in their monumental work, 
laid a solid foundation for the study of the 
whole course of English medieval sculp- 
ture. Monumental medieval painting has 
been the last of the British arts to come into 
its own in the world of criticism, and the 


present book makes available for the first 
time a comprehensive discussion of the sub- 
ject in accord with the standards of modern 
scholarship. 

The authors modestly disclaim in the 
preface any ambitions to an exhaustive treat- 
ment, and it is true that in the compara- 
tively short text only the most conspicuous 
examples of each period and tendency are 
described at length. The other monuments, 
however, are catalogued, and within its pre- 
scribed limits the book provides the general 
reader with an adequate and stimulating 
survey of the field and the specialist with 
the necessary material on which to base his 
further investigations. The scope of the 
work comprises the Romanesque and Gothic 
periods and carries us from the twelfth to 
the beginning of the sixteenth century, but 
there is also a brief introduction taking up 
the earlier career of England in miniature- 
painting. The outlines of the course of 
English medieval painting and its various 
meanderings are in almost all instances lu- 
cidly traced, but the desire to be strictly 
scientific, and the fear of falling into the 
old-fashioned, literary kind of criticism, 
have misled the authors into such a disre- 
gard for style that many passages are 
loosely or dryly written. The unity of the 
successive movements on the continent and in 
England is for the most part clearly ex- 
pounded, and in the discussion of the inter- 
relationships perhaps even more than a just 
proportion is revindicated for English 
contributions to achievements across the 
Channel. 

It is not to be denied that after the earlier 
medieval period of the Anglo-Saxon minia- 
tures the British Isles continued to exercise 
a larger influence upon continental art than 
has been commonly realized; but in certain 
instances, where the authors discern a Scan- 
dinavian indebtedness to England, the part 
of prudence would be to speak of a parallel 
development. In view of the general esthetic 
dictatorship enjoyed by France throughout 
Europe during the thirteenth and fourteenth 
centuries, it is a precarious. procedure even 
to suggest the phrase “Style of the English 
Channel” for the sake of championing the 
theory that England had any material share 





TEN BIG BOOKS 


from a Harcourt, Brace season 


ELIZABETH AND ESSEX 6}by Lytton Strachey 


“A masterly account of the most important episode in the life 


of Queen Elizabeth by the 
biography.”—Lit. Guild Wings. 


master of the 


modern art of 
Ill. $3.75 


ORLANDO 6}by Virginia Woolf 


“It is an epitome of all of us. 
mystery of the present moment.”—Repecca West, N. Y. 


Tribune. 


It leaves us impaled on the 
Herald 
Ill. $3.00 


THE MAGIC ISLAND by William B. Seabrook 


“Cannot be neglected in the 
universal human 
by Alexander King. 


literature 


mind.”—CArL VAN Doren, Nation. 


which investigates the 
Illustrated 


$3.50 


HUNGER FIGHTERS $6y Paul de Kruif 


“The suspense of good detective stories and the thrill of heroic 


adventure.”—N. Y. Times. 


Ill. $3.00 


MIDDLETOWN by R.S.and H. M. Lynd 


“The most authoritative book ever written on an American indus- 
trial community.”—-STUART CHASE, in an article in the current 


issue of Harper’s. 


$5.00 


RHINESTONES by Margaret Widdemer 


“Margaret Widdemer has given a freshness and charm to the 


best of the season’s fiction.’_—Book Review. 


$2.00 


THE MODERN TEMPER by Joseph Wood Krutch 


“Profoundly interesting and 


very 


penetrating in its analysis. 


Every candid reader will be grateful to the author for not pro- 


viding a cheap solution.”—BERTRAND RusseELL, Nation. 


$2.50 


DODSWORTH by Sinclair Lewis 


“It is a book that impresses upon us again the potentialities of 


Sinclair Lewis as an 
Book Review. 


American 


Balzac.”—HERBERT GORMAN, 


$2.50 


HERMAN MELVILLE $y Lewis Mumford 


“I suppose this to be the best biography of a man of letters yet 


written by an 
Tribune. 


American.”—THOMAS 


Beer, N. Y. Herald 


$3.50 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN: The Prairie Years 


by Carl Sandburg 


“Will become a permanent part of American literature.”—New 


York Times. 


One volume edition, $5.00 


Harcourt, Brace and Company, 383 Madison Ave., New York 





in the formation of the universal Franco- 
Gothic manner. 

The one phase of English painting that 
is not defined with sufficient clarity is the 
participation of the British school in that 
movement at the end of the fourteenth and 
beginning of the fifteenth century which 
since the days of Courajod has been de- 
scribed as “international.” An understand- 
ing of this movement is fundamental to a 
proper comprehension of the course of Eu- 
ropean art; but in the brief discussion de- 
voted to it the adjective “international” is 
only once used and, at that, casually. The 
characteristics of the movement are not 
enumerated, and the examples that mani- 
festly illustrate it, such as the paintings on 
the rood screens of Barton Turf and Ran- 
worth in Norfolk, are not specifically stated 
to belong to the “international” category. 
It is partly for this reason that the English 
developments of the whole fifteenth century 
are left somewhat obscure, although refer- 
ence is made to the eventual entrance of the 
Flemish influence that in the middle and 
second half of the century overspread all of 
Europe. In particular, the authors have not 
approached the problem of analyzing stylis- 
tically the frescoes at Pickering which have 
always proved a puzzle to the writer of this 
review. 

The presence of an ample bibliography 
does not compensate for the irritating ab- 
sence of an index. The superb and nu- 
merous plates of illustrations, which are so 
important a feature of the Pegasus publica- 
tions, are somewhat vitiated in this instance 
by the considerations that they are very often 
based on Mr. Tristram’s water colors rather 
than on the originals, and that the cases of 
such derivation are not each so labelled. 
One questions whether Mr. Tristram’s paint- 
ings do not flatter some of the originals; 
and yet the photographs taken directly from 
actual frescoes and panels, when they are 
utilized in the book, and one’s own ac- 
quaintance with the monuments, demon- 
strate conclusively the very high quality of 
British pictorial attainment. The quantity 
of the extant remains, although less than 
what Italy, Spain, and perhaps even France 
have to show us, will probably amaze the 
reader who has been brought up on the old 
idea that England is negligible in the sphere 
of medieval painting; but the technical dis- 
tinction will come as an even greater sur- 
prise. For proof the sceptic may be re- 
ferred, among many examples, especially to 
the following monuments stretching over 
the whole history of the medieval British 
school: the Romanesque fresco of St. Paul 
in St. Anselm’s chapel of Canterbury Cathe- 
dral; the early Gothic frescoes of the Ma- 
donna and Child in the episcopal chapel at 
Chichester and of St. Faith in Westminster 
Abbey; the retable of Westminster belong- 
ing to the same period; the panel-paintings 
on the sedilia of the Abbey, dating from 
the first years of the fourteenth century, 
and the Anglo-Flemish miracles of the Vir- 
gin from the late fifteenth century that 
decorate the walls of Eton Chapel. Although 
the execution is somewhat inferior, the dis- 
cussion of such works as the Wheel of For- 
tune in Rochester Cathedral and the various 
frescoed illustrations of “Piers Plowman” 
makes the book significant also for the stu- 
dent of English literature. 





American Banking 


EPOCHS IN AMERICAN BANKING. By 
Nose Foster Hoacson, New York 
John Day. 1929. $5. 

R. HOGGSON begins his poular sketch 
of the development of banking in 

America by a brief account of the origins of 

commerce, finance, and the use of money in 

the colonies, passes in review the history of 
the first mint, Robert Morris’s Bank of North 

America, and the establishment of a national 

currency, and goes on to the story of Ham- 

ilton’s financial work, the first and second 

Banks of the United States, the later devel- 

opment of the national banking system in- 

augurated during the Civil War, and the or- 
ganization of the present Federal Reserve 
system. Mingled with these chapters are 
others on wild-cat banking, the rise of trust 
companies and savings banks, banking in 

California during the gold rush, the forma- 

tion of the New York Clearing House and 

Stock Exchange, and the greenback episode. 

The book is not intended for specialists, 

and technical details are avoided, but a 

good deal of interesting information is of- 

fered. The twenty-seven illustrations, a 

number of them reproductions of contempo- 

rary prints, are a commendable feature. 





The glory that once was Maya will re- 
veal its ancient splendor in a modern opera 
soon to be presented in Mexico Citv. The 
author is Don Luis Rosado Vego, Yucatcan 
poet and writer and director of the Museum 
of History and Archeology in Merida. 
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Physician and Patient 


Edited by L. EuceENE EMERSON 


Sic aleye 


“If every medical student could 
be compelled to read a book like 
this before beginning his intern- 
ship, and again before entering 
upon practice, following this by 
a rereading once a year, there 
would be fewer highly educated 
incompetents and more really 
helpful and well-beloved phy- 
sicians.’—Clinical Medicine and 
Surgery. “Intelligent laymen 
will discover much to interest 
and inform them in these ad- 
dresses by eminent practitioners 
of medicine.”—New York Times. 
“This much needed book .. is full 
of wisdom.”—American Journal 
of Nursing. 
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Grand Canyon 


Country 


By M. R. TiLLotson 
and FRANK J. TAYLOR 


N intimate first-hand ac- 
Ais of the Grand Can- 

yon country of the South- 
west. The authors have told 
the informal story of its scenic 
splendors, its origins, its leg- 
ends, its people, its wild life, 
and its cluster of counter-at- 
tractions. M. R. Tillotson is 
superintendent of Grand Can- 
yon National Park, and Frank 
Taylor has long interpreted the 
parks and the park service as 
their friend and _ well-wisher. 
Profusely illustrated with half- 
tone photographs and an end- 





sheet picture map by Ruth 
Taylor White. 
$2.00 
S T A N F O R D 
UNIVERSITY PRESS 
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SINCLAIR 
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his best book 
DODSWORTH 


Harcourt, Brace 
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“ 


“Romantic and engrossing in the 


extreme.” 


DAISY 


PRINCESS of PLESS 
By Herself 


“An extremely interesting human 
document. Told in a_ refreshingly 
candid and revealing way. One of 
the most important books of remi- 
niscences dealing with the period of 
the great war.’—N. Y. Times Boo 
Review. $5.00 
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THE AUGUST SE- 
LECTION OF THE 
BOOK-OF.-THE- 
MONTH CLUB 


Here is the grandest thrill-fest that ever has been present- 
ed to this mystery-loving world. Here in one solid volume 
are the 62 outstanding mystery masterpieces-—the stories 
of crime, horror, chills and surprises that outrank all others 
in these very necessary characteristics. 


Dorothy L. Sayers, favorite writer of mysteries herself, has compiled this tremendous 
work from all available sources. She presents a feast of thrillers, guaranteed to appease 
the most insatiate mystery fan. Her selections range all the way from Herodotus, through 
Wilkie Collins and Dickens to Conan Doyle, Sax Rohmer and Chesterton. Sixty-two com- 
plete tales that run the whole gamut of emotional calisthenics. 


‘This grand work, surely the greatest anthology of detec- 
tive stories ever compiled, is a real Bible for all crime lovers. 
| have consumed two or three hundred pages in small doses 
and still happily have nearly a thousand to go. Read ‘em 
and creep.’’—CHRISTOPHER MORLEY. 


1180 Pages—62 
stories—$3.00 at ali 
booksellers. FIRST 
PRINTING 80,000 
COPIES. 











hension of this engaging field. It was a tremendous task to gather together this vast literature 
of crime. It stands alone in its field and has been hailed abroad by thousands asa great achieve- 
ment. Look it over at your booksellers—read a bit of Miss Sayer's introduction—run over its table 


of contents—compare it with anything else in the bookstore for value, for volume, for thrills and 


The keen booklover who revels in the combination of splendid writing and a fascinating story 
would willingly pay $2.00 for any ONE piece of writing in this collection. Here are 62 of them 
for $3.00 — enough reading for six or eight weeks of off-hours. It is the perfect vacation book, an 
ideal gift to a hostess, and a bedside book par excellence. The splendid introduction by Miss 
Sayers is probably the finest explanation and analysis of the mystery story, its origin and the 
reasons for its present vogue that has ever been written, and gives the reader a vivid compre- 


EDITED WITH AN INTRODUCTION BY DOROTHY L. SAYERS 


Author of LORD PETER VIEWS THE BODY, THE UNPLEASANTNESS AT THE BELLONA CLUB, ETC. 


for sheer entertainment. If you like mysteries, this is your dish. Even the uninitiated will experience 


a hundred exciting moments in this Book of Books. 





SENSE AND SENSUALITY 
By SARAH SALT 


The story of Laura and Richard Lavender comes nearer than is the 
custom of fiction to a plain dealing with modern marriage; a story dis- 
tinguished from the great body of recent depressing literature by passion 
and the gift of a pure icy style. Miss Salt's confirmed genius for feminine 
analysis places her among the foremost writers of the times. She has 
been hailed by many critics as a new Katherine Mansfield. 
Writes Gerald Gould in the Observer (London)—’’Miss Salt’s second 
book is remarkable... she renders her matter not merely readable, but 
INTENSELY readable, intensely difficult to leave unread.”’ 

$2.50 


RAIN BEFORE SEVEN 


By JESSIE DOUGLAS FOX 


This remarkable first novel of ‘two sisters and the boy around the 
corner,’’ characterized by the Philadelphia Public Ledger as “‘superb,’’ 
and acclaimed by a press nation-wide in its enthusiasm, firmly establishes 
Miss Fox as a new Novelist of Youth. Its sincerity and inherent charm 


DUST AND SUN 


By CLEMENTS RIPLEY 


Adventure’s last outpost lies tucked away somewhere between the Rio 
Grande and the Horn. A small republic, its time fuse of rebellion lies 
scantily concealed by the watchful drowsiness of the natives. ’’Nostromo”’ 
gave us its cruelty and treacherous beauty and a “Soldier of Fortune’’ 
depicted the glamor of its awakened fury. This powerful novel of 
Quetzalpan, and the death struggle for its precious tar pools, combines 
both these elements to present the most stirring and enjoyable story of 
romance and pure adventure published in recent years. 


PETER B. KYNE—’’A cracking good story. Jerry Maxton is a gorgeous 
piece of characterization.’ 
$2.00 


SHOW ’EM UP IN ANAGRAMS 
By JOHN, JAMES AND JUDITH WEST 


Here is the fascinating Game-Pook of the year, saucy, impudent, ab- 
sorbing, and in an original format which will delight every puzzle fan. 
The craze to “Show ‘em up in Anagrams” began centuries ago in the 
Court of the King of Egypt. Its unique and startling ability to prophesy 
events, sometimes world events, caused it at one time to rival the ut- 
terances of the famous Delphic Oracle. 


Anagraming will liven any week-end party, shed startling light on 160 
world-famous characters and provide many an hour of delightful enter- 
tainment. The bite of the Anagram Bug is deadly. We dare you to turn 
@ page and then escape it! 

$1.75 





places it on the list of books which “’ must be read” by all lovers of 
clean, wholesome fiction. Somewhere in your life YOU have known a 
boy like Shawn and a girl like Katherine. 


SEVENTH LARGE PRINTING . - $2.00 








YOU CAN ’T 


PRINT THAT 


By GEORGE SELDES 


Published in February, this sensational book has persistently maintained its position 
month after month on national Best-Seller Lists. Expelled from Italy, driven from Fiume, 
arrested in Roumania, and deported from Russia, in his efforts to obtain ‘the truth 
behind the news ,”’ Seldes, in a volume termed “’Shockingly indiscreet, gorgeously ar- 
resting and magnificently fascinating,” by the BROOKLYN EAGLE; “’A bang-up adven- 
ture story, a-thrill-packed-in-every-chapter kind of story, buzzing with intrigue, scandal 


PAYSON AND CLARKE LTD. 


and murder in high places,’’ by the NEW YORK EVENING POST, has at last printed 
his censored mangled stories. 


"No list, short or long, should fail to include this living chronicle of high adventure; 
worthy of the Pulitzer Prize.” ERNEST GRUENING. 


SEVENTH LARGE PRINTING : $4.00 


@ 6 EAST 53rd @ NEW YORK 
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=—=MARISTAN CHAPMAN== 
Author of THE HAPPY MOUNTAIN 








ORE than 80,000 readers discovered the beauty and 


happiness within the covers of Maristan Chapman's 






first novel, The Happy Mountain. And now thov- 






sands of readers have an opportunity to find in Home- 






place the wit and wisdom and humor of its author at 






her best. Like The Happy Mountain, Homeplace 






i laid in the heart of the Tennessee hills; many of the 





characters are friends from the first book: and the lan- 





guage —that poetic and racy idiom which Sherwood 





Anderson called “gorgeous” and Julia Peterkin “perfect” 






— flows on through the pages of Homeplace. @, If you 






read the first book, you need no introduction to this 






story of Fayre Jones, the village ne'er-do-well, and his 





love for Bess Howard. If not, don’t miss two of the 





most genuinely American and loveliest novels of our time. 










$2.50 at all bookstores 
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GLASS 
OVER FLOWER 


By JEAN TEMPLE 


“Miss Temple writes with a disciplined and assured skill that 
marks her a novelist of very large promise."—N. Y. Times. 


“Here are 181 pages giving the conclusions of Marcia Graves 
after four experiences with men and life. The book is episodic, 
not too introspective, philosophic and tersely written. It 
teaches an important lesson which women are too prone to 
overlook."—N. Y. Telegram. $2.00 
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Why did the murderer steal the dead 
man’s pencil? 


The Murder 
in the Laboratory 
By T. L. Davidson 














The Dutton Prize Mystery for August 


An almost perfect crime—the police did not even know 
the method used. The man was poisoned—but how was 
the poison administered? And what possible reason 
could anyone have for wishing to kill a student? Match 
your wits with the combined ingenuity of several experts 
needed to solve the crime. $2.00 
Send for free illustrated booklet of new Dutton books. 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., Inc. 

















Foreign Literature 


An Austrian Dramatist 
SCHAUSPIELE, By Max MELL. Munich: 
Verlag der Bremer Presse. 1929. 


Reviewed by A. W. G. RANDALL 


HE new tendencies in German and 

Austrian literature are closely associated 
with the names of Rainer Maria Rilke and 
Hugo von Hofmannsthal, the first in poetry, 
the second in drama. In the example set by 
these two writers many of their younger 
contemporaries, weary of Expressionist rhe- 
toric and cataclysmic philosophy, have 
found fresh inspiration, none more, perhaps, 
than the dramatist whose collected work 
now lies before us, set in the beautiful dis- 
tinctive type of the Bremer Presse. Max 
Mell established his reputation more than a 
year ago, with the production of his “Nach- 
folger Christi Spiel” at the Vienna Burg- 
theater, a play in the manner of the early 
mystery-plays, whose sincerity and _ elo- 
quence moved large audiences as few Ger- 
man theatre audiences have been moved in 
recent years. The school of drama to which 
Max Mell belongs is not at all new. Hugo 
von Hofmannsthal may be said to have es- 
tablished it with his adapation of the cele- 
brated English morality, “Everyman,” 
which is constantly played in the theatres of 
Germany, Austria, and German-speaking 
Switzerland. The same writer, after the 
war, gave further impetus to the type of 
religious drama by adapting the “World- 
theatre” of Calderon, which was impres- 
sively produced by Max Reinhardt at the 
Salzburg Festspiele—a union of deep re- 
ligious emotion with true literary art. Max 
Mell is not an adapter; he has applied his 
original talent to the creation of plays in 
the same spirit, but with purely Austrian 
background and characterization. 

The first play in the present volume, 
“Das Nachfolger Christi Spiel,” tells, as its 
name implies, the story of a man whose fate 
it was to imitate Christ. He is an Austrian 
landowner at the time of the close of the 
Turkish invasion. Almost alone among his 
neighbors, he has been spared by the in- 
vaders, by means of a sword which an Emir 
once gave him in Palestine. This has 
caused him to be suspected of treachery, and 
his envious tenants lend themselves only too 
willingly to a band of marauders who at- 
tack his property and overpower him, just 
as he had sent his armed guard to accom- 
pany his daughters to a sculptor from whom 
a crucifix had been ordered, to be erected 
on the mountain-side in token of thanks- 
giving. The cross is already there, lying 
in the castle-yard, and the robbers tie the 
landowner to it, after having beaten him. 
He is near death, when the imperial troops 
arrive and beat off the marauders. The 
commander is about to order their summary 
execution, when the landowner, from his 
cross, begs for their life, and compels the 
acceptance of his magnanimous request by 
dying at that moment. In such a bare sum- 
mary the story may appear sentimental and 
the coincidences rather strained. But both 
are outweighed by the dignity and vigor 
of the writing, and the note of true poetry 
—the play is written in short rhymed lines 
—which runs through the whole drama. 

“Das Apostelspiel” is a much _ shorter 
play. It concerns an old peasant and his 
granddaughter, Magdalena, who reads the 
New Testament to him. They dwell on 
the Bible scenes and wish that the disciples 
might visit them. Two strangers enter, 
seeking shelter for the night. They are 
really bad men intent on robbery, but they 
give themselves the names of Petrus and 
Johannes. Here, even more than in the 
first play, the use of coincidence may seem 
strained and illegitimate, but the poetry re- 
deems all. 

The last play is called “Das Schutzengel- 
spiel,” and tells the story of a simple pea- 
sant-girl, well known for her piety, who 
has yet shrunk away from a notorious im- 
moral woman in the village. For this lack 
of charity she is reproved by her guardian- 
angel, who proposes for her penance that 
she shall stand in the village-street, and 
offer herself in marriage to any passer-by. 
It is the height of shame and humiliation. 
There is a great deal of tedious dialogue 
after this, and indeed the play is not so 
successful as the two preceding. All three 
plays must be judged by the standards of the 
dramatic type they follow; they are modern 
moralities; the spirit of the Chester plays is 
transported to the Austrian countryside, with 
all its broad humor and its religious faith. 
Except for the passage in the last play to 
which reference has already been made, all 
three plays seize the reader and impress 
themselves on his imagination, and one 
would imagine that they would be most ef- 
fective on the stage, above all the first. 


They are the sign of a revival, not of a 
mere antiquarian literary fashion, but of a 
spirit in German drama which has long been 
obscured by the cruder and more violent 
style of the naturalistic, expressionist, or 
psycho-analytical play. Max Mell may be 
regarded as a pioneer of a new school of 
German drama. 





Post-War Concordats 


I CONCORDATI POSTBELLICI. By 
AMEDEO GIANNINI. Milan: Societa edi- 
trice “Vita e Pensiero.” 1929. 

HE settlement of the Roman Question 
by the signature of the Treaty and 

Concordat of the Lateran has made Papal 
policy a commonplace of the newspapers. 
With some readers it may have induced the 
idea that here was something entirely new 
in the history of the Papacy and, of course, 
so far as the Treaty is concerned, this would 
be correct. Until the rise of United Italy 
there was no “Roman Question” in the usual 
acceptance of the term, and the Treaty has 
removed this from the arena of dispute. The 
Concordat, however, in spite of certain novel 
features, is as a whole merely a continuation 
cf that policy of negotiated agreement with 
governments of predominantly Catholic 
countries which the Holy See has pursued 
for centuries, and still pursues. Certain of 
the clauses of the Lateran Concordat, such, 
for example, as the oath of loyalty to be 
taken by the Bishops, are extracted bodily 
from other concordats, and it would be pos- 
sible to produce numerous other parallels 
with the agreements concluded since the war 
with such almost entirely Catholic countries 
as Poland, Lithuania, and Bavaria. 


This is not the place to make such a par- 
allel study, but the material for it has just 
been provided by an eminent Italian jurid- 
ical authority, Dr. Amedeo Giannini, in this 
convenient and accurate collection of all 
the concordats and other agreements con- 
cluded between the Vatican and governments 
between the end of the war and the Lateran 
Treaty. Here we find, in the original texts 
—French, Italian, Latin, or German—the 
Bavarian, Polish, and Lithuanian concor- 
dats, regulating such matters as the appoint- 
ment of Bishops, in which the Pope invari- 
ably has a free hand subject to certain po- 
litical consultations which are precisely laid 
down, the language of religious instruction, 
where the Vatican is always, one may note, 
mindful of the rights of the minorities, the 
juridical recognition of religious orders, 
and the provision of religious education. 
Each of these documents, which are most 
instructive reading, particularly if one re- 
members that they concern countries of al- 
most exclusive Catholic population, with all 
kinds of politico-religious problems making 
concordat relations desirable, are introduced 
and elucidated by the learned editor. In 
addition, however, he gives the text of the 
modus vivendi, which put an end to some 
of the most acute differences which arose 
between the Vatican and the Czechoslovak 
Government after the collapse of the Austro- 
Hungarian Empire, also of the agreement 
by which new conditions were laid down 
for the rendering of liturgical honors to 
French representatives in the Near East, and 
finally the treaty by which the ancient Por- 
tuguese privilege of patronage in certain 
dioceses of India, first Christianized by Por- 
tuguese missionaries, was amicably replaced 
by conditions more in accordance with pres- 
ent-day circumstances. 

Apart from all these annotated texts, 
however, note should be taken of Dr. Gian- 
nini’s ample introductory chapter, which is 
an admirable summary of Vatican policy 
since the accession of the present Pope. He 
describes this clearly and concisely under 
nine heads. First among the mainsprings of 
Papal policy he places the principle of in- 
dependents; the Church, he says, “fa da se,” 
that is, it wants no protectorates, but will 
depend on its own authority in Turkey as 
in China, where foreign patronage has be- 
come inadequate to deal with the rise of 
new nationalisms, He also calls attention 
to the intensified missionary spirit and the 
renewal of enthusiasm for the educational 
mission of the Church, which is taking the 
form of an ever-increasing number of new 
seminaries and institutes for the promotion 
of scholarship in general. Another prin- 
ciple he discerns is that of encouraging the 
lay-apostolate; hence the various Papal pro- 
nouncements on Catholic Action. The 
book is written and edited by a layman, 
expert in ecclesiastical history, and it has for 
the most part the detachment proper to a 
work of historical scholarship. It should 
be of interest, and of service, to all serious 
students of post-war European problems. 
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The New Books 


The books listed by title only in the classified list below are noted here as 


received. 


Art 


ARI iN ANCIENT ROME, By EvuGENIE 
STRONG. Scribners. 2 vols. 1928. 


Lovers of Greek art are inclined to be 
supercilious about Roman art. The con- 
querors are constantly portrayed as tasteless 
and uninspired plunderers of their esthetic 
superiors. Everything they have is laid to 
imitation or theft. But this view, is, ot 
course, a calumny. “Art in Ancient Rome” 
will soon convince the reader, first, that 
Greek influence was not the only external 
moulding force and, second that the native 
Roman elements are by no means negligible. 
The city contributed not merely the appre- 
ciation of great size, but that sense of actu- 
ality which makes Roman portraits so dis- 
tinguished and Roman historical monuments 
such a joy to the antiquarian. 

Since the work begins with prehistoric 
Italy and ends with the mosaics of Ravenna, 
the field is of necessity covered rapidly to 
bring it within the compass of two small 
volumes. The author’s method is to state 
principles briefly, avoiding controversy so 
far as possitle, and to rely on abundant il- 
lustrations cf monuments of all kinds to 
support her conclusions. Moreover each 
chapter is supplied with an exhaustive bibli- 
ography. The effect upon the unprofes- 
sional reader is likely to be confusing; there 
are so many things to keep in mind and the 
territory as well as the period dealth with 
is so very extensive. But this is due not to 
faults of execution, but to the insurmount- 
able difficulties of the plan, and should not 
be too much regretted in view of the great 
usefulness of the book to the student, for 
whom it was intended. Here is a compact 
but sound and full guide to the whole his- 
tory of Roman art, with abundant appa- 
ratus for more detailed study of any aspect 
which appeals to the individual reader. Its 
compilation must have been a severe task, 
but it will deserve the respect and gratitude 
of all subsequent scholars in the field. 


METROPOLITAN MUSEUM STUDIES, 
Vol. I, part 2. The Metropolitan Mu- 
seum of Art. 1929. 


This second number of Metropolitan Mu- 
seum Studies, the last for the year, is richer 
and more varied than the first. The editors 
are catching their gait. Properly almost 
everything is for the specialist, but the lead- 
ing article by Fiske Kimball and Edna Don- 
nell on the creators of the Chippendale 
style will interest every reader of collector 
type. Briefly that British adaption of French 
rococo with which Thomas Chippendale is 
usually credited was really made by the en- 
graver and ornamentist Lock, in 1840, when 
Chippendale was hardly grown up. There 
is a remarkably full bibliography. Of pop- 
ular appeal too is Mr. Rorimer’s description 
and analysis of a gigantic wood apostle, 
high Gothic, from the vicinity of Stras- 
bourg. The skilfully composite and inter- 
national character of the style is clearly 
traced and illustrated. Christine Alexander 
describes Wall Paintings of the Third Style 
from Boscotrecase with admirable color 
plates. Miss Richter writes on a Roman 
copy of a Greek cult statue of Ptotesilaos, 
the first Argive to land and die at Troy. 
Mr. Beck indentifies an early copy of black 
miracle Madonna at Le Puy. Josephine M. 
Lansing treats of a hitherto unknown as- 
sistant of the painters Le Nain. M. S. 
Dimand completes the useful list of Dated 
Specimens of Mohammedan Art in the Mu- 
seum, while N. de Garies Davies cautiously 
attempts to reconstruct the arrangement of 
the Town House in Ancient Egypt. The 
printing is admirable and the illustrations 
abundant and of fine quality. One greets 
gladly so many good pieces of research, 
many by novices on the staff. 


Belles Lettres 


NEW CHAPTERS IN GREEK LITERA- 
TURE: Second Series. Edited by J. A. 
PowWELL and E. A. BARBER. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. 1929. 


In 1921 Messrs. Powell and Barber pub- 
lished a volume on the recent discoveries in 
Greek poetry and prose of the fourth and 
following centuries. This convenient sum- 
mary of the important new material fur- 
nished by inscriptions and papyri was so 
welcome that they have now issued a Sec- 
ond Series, including both material omitted 
in the first volume and discoveries made 
since its publication. Thus one chapter 
deals with Epigrams from the inscriptions 
discovered since Kaibel’s publication in 
1878, while others merely supplement the 


Many of them will be reviewed later. 


discussions of Callimachus, the lyric writers, 
and the moralists in the First Series. The 
Second Series, it must be confessed, has 
much less to offer in the way of first class 
literature: many of the “chapters” might 
with greater accuracy, be entitled “para- 
graphs,” highly valuable to the scholar but 
not of large significance. But there are 
three sections of wider interest, though they 
are very different. The first is Gilbert 
Murray’s characteristic essay on Menander, 
not adding new evidence but analyzing the 
great comedian’s virtues and limitations; the 
second, C. C. Edgar’s discussion of the 
Zenon papyri, that invaluable collection of 
business documents from Egypt of the third 
century B.C.; the third, J. F. Mountford’s 
fine discussion of Greek music in the papyri 
and inscriptions. Until we have a new his- 
tory of Greek literature, both volumes will 
be indispensable, 


Biography 

Tue Land oF THE LitTLe Coronet. By Annie 
Fellows Johnston. Page. 

Tue Lirerary CAREER OF JAMES BosweE tt, Esq. 
By Frederick Albert Pottle. Oxford Uni- 
versity Press. $15. 

Georce GISssING. 
Smith. $3. 


By Virginia Woolf. Cape- 


Fiction 
THE FIERCE DISPUTE. By HELEN 
HOOVEN SANTMYER. Houghton Mifflin. 
1929. $2.50. 
This volume, belying its title, is a 
quiet, dignified novel. It tells the story of 
only three people—two women and a child 


—unfolded against a single background. It 
is a struggle of years carried on under one 
roof and seldom expressed. The two women, 
a mother and daughter, completely isolated 
from the world, fight for the happiness, as 
each sees it, of one little girl. It is an 
excellent situation with untold possibilities. 
But it fails here because it is not made to 


seem sufficiently inevitable. The whole 
struggle turns on the literal carrying out of 


a promise: the child is forbidden to sing, 
or whistle, or touch the old rosewood piano, 
lest she become a musician like her father; 
while all the time she is hearing music in 
the trees, translating graveyard mystery into 
notes. Her mother sits by with “a flame- 
like clarity of mind,” watching this tragedy 
go on. Compromise on the part of the 
one, action on the part of the other, even 
if it meant the breaking of a none too seri- 
ous contract, would make a serene home. 
The fierceness of the dispute would be more 
justifiable if it were not, really, so easy to 
“fix things up.” 

Moreover the story is badly manipulated. 
Death and disease have to be called in to 
end a struggle which should have had a 
psychological solution. Spiritually the two 
women end where they started. True, there 
is a last hurried attempt to satisfy the 
reader. But it seems to come like an after- 
thought—an attempt to tie together the loose 
strings. Life is not like that. Nor, if you 
see the pulling of the strings, is art like 
that. 

Yet there is a good deal to be said for 
the “The Fierce Dispute.” There is great 
charm in the measured dignity of its writ- 
ing and the quiet of its scene. The whole 
picture seems to come out of the past, it 
has none of the earmarks of a “costume” 
novel. Its faults, on the whole would seem 
to be faults of inexperience. The under- 
standing and sincerity in the character-study 
of the child alone, save the story. And the 





simple, straightforward manner in which 
the whole morbid tale is told, raises it to 
the ranks of the significant. It comes as a 
pleasant antidote to most of the more 
ostentatious present-day American novels. 


PARISH’S FANCY. By WALTER GUEST 

KELLOGG. Day. 1929. $2.50. 

This charming little narrative recreates a 
picturesque beauty who flitted across the 
American scene nearly a century ago. Ame 
riga Vespucci, a pretty Italian girl who had 
been mistress of the Duc d’Orléans in 
France, came to the United States in Van 
Buren’s time to petition Congress for a grant 
of land. Her illustrious ancestor had given 
America his name; she felt she had a right 
to a square mile or two of our wilderness. 
Though she pleased President Van Buren 
and won the favor of Senator Benton, while 
Senator Webster gave her paternal advice 
and encouragement, Congress remained ada- 
mant. It doubted her ancestor’s services; 
moreover, the story of her little affair with 
the son of Louis Philippe came out and set 
our moral society against her. She was 
turned out of drawing rooms by haughty 
and virtuous American dames. But—at 
least as Mr. Kellogg tells the story—she 
found consolation in a new intimacy, this 
time with “Prince” John Van Buren, who 
carried her off to White Sulphur Springs 
and later to New York. He was a brilliant 
and attractive young man, but addicted to 
drink; and when he tired of her, she was 
glad to be parted from him. 

In Mr. Kellogg’s novel there is a good 
deal of history, and a good deal of fiction, 
and it is sometimes rather irritatingly hard 
to find where one begins and the other 
leaves off. But there can be little doubt 
that the scene here in which “Prince” John 
Van Buren bets Ameriga, in a poker game 

(Continued on next page) 
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It is our privilege and pleasure to announce 


the American publication of 


r. Alfred Noyes’ 


first novel 


naked career of a most proper young 
cleric who experimented somewhat in- 
discreetly with a health cult. 


How, in losing his clothes, Basil Strode 
likewise lost his inhibitions is “The 
Sun Cure’s” theme_—_a theme embel- 
lished by Mr. Noyes’ observations on 
romance, The Things To Do, new art 

movements, the feeding habits 
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gether captivating history, as 
well as self-evident proof that 
poets can write the best prose. 
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Meet Nick Swayne 


F.R. S.C. H., B.C., L.L.N A. L., P.M. F. F V¥ 


To know Nick ts to love him. He made a cuckold of 
his master, a harlot of his mistress, a bandit Of himself. 
He loved and fought gloriously, the while he lied and 
stole and cheated. He even cheated death. 

Of honor he had little; or virtue none. Yet in one 
magnificent gesture he redeemed all his sins. 

Every moment of Nick Swayne’s life was exciting. 
Within the colorful and romantic theatre of lowly London 
of the early 18th century, Montgomery has created the 
greatest racketeer of them all—a lovable rascal who 
gloried in the title “Lousy Laureate to the Noble Army 
of Lossels and Idle Rogues.” 


, of this Jest 


Fellow of the Royal Society of Crack Ropes and B 
y James Stuart Montgomery 
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Hemp Cheaters, Bachelor of Cant of the Univer- 
sities of Billingsgate and Newgate, Lousy Laureate 
to the Noble Army of Lossels and Idle Rogues, 
Past Master in the Frayed Fraternity of Vagabonds 
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I accept ILL URANT'S invitation 


NIGHT I shall walk in The 
Mansions of Philosophy. The 
court of the Queen of Sciences 
bids me a regal welcome and leads 
to a lofty citadel for seeing life 
steadily and seeing it whole. 
Through the vestibule of logic, 
past the dragon of epistemology, 
on to the realm of metaphysics. . . 
along the timeless corridors of 
history, beyond the utopias of the 
mind, guided by lords of language 
and princes of thought, I shall 
touch at last the hem of the gar- 
ment of truth. Then only shall 
beauty welcome and reward my 
adoration. 
In the center of the kingdom 
I shall approach the sovereignty 
of ethics, and here I shall assess 


the good life. . . At last, with 
a modesty commensurate with 
human ignorance, I shall feel the 
ultimate sense of totality, and 
reflect upon man’s relationship to 
the sum .of life, and his final 
destiny. Literally philosophy will 
become for me a matter of life and 
death. My discourse shall concern 
itself with the god of the lovers of 
wisdom—the law and the struc- 
ture, the vitality and the will of 
the world. That is what it means 
to accept WILLDURANT sinvitation. 
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The New Books 
Fiction 
(Continued from preceding page) 


at a solitary New York inn, against $5,000 
offered by a dashing traveller named Parish, 
is too good to be historically true. Yet 
somehow Ameriga passed into Parish’s pos- 
session, and so into the local traditions of 
Ogdensburg, N. Y., where Parish had _ his 
mansion. Before she left that town she had 
set a permanent imprint upon its lore, and 
her haunts there are still pointed out. 

Mr. Keliogg does not attempt too much; 
his book is but a graceful sketch. But he 
gives a neat, if fleeting and partial impres- 
sion, of Washington in the thirties, upper 
New York when it was still half a frontier, 
Boston when the Prince de Joinville visited 
it, and various important personages of the 
time. 


UNKNOWN LANDS, By VicEnTE 
Biasco IBANEZ. Dutton. 1929. $2.50. 
Blasco Ibafiez, an uneven writer, is at his 

best in those books in which he can mingle 

a generous quantity of sociology, descrip- 

tive geography, contemporary politics, and 

even economics with his fiction. He is half 

a journalist—and an expert one—and half 

a romancer. Such books as “La Bodega,” 

with its detailed study of the wine industry 

of Jerez, and “The Dead Command,” with 
its picture of the isolated and still half- 
medieval life of the Balearic Isles, are: both 
good novels and quite striking studies of 
contemporary Spain. It is regrettable that 

a man who has written a considerable shelf 

of such volumes should be popularly known 

and misjudged by the showy war stories, 
the “Four Horsemen” and “Mare Nostrum.” 

Discriminating readers of Blasco Ibanez 

open a new or newly-translated novel by 

him with the hope that they have another 

“La Bodega” or “The Cabin,” and not an- 

other pot-boiler. 

In this instance they will be disappointed. 
Blasco Ibafez has turned out a neat, work- 
manlike, and uninspired historical romance 
of the time of Columbus. He has done his 
job dexterously, but it is all too plainly only 
a job. There was a certain ingenuity in his 
plan of combining an account of the per- 
secutions of the Jews in old Spain with an 
account of the first voyage of discovery to 
America. The early chapters, with a brisk 
and at times poignant account of the expul- 
sion of the orthodox Jews, the rise of the 
“New Christians,” or converted Hebrews, the 
suspicion and dislike with which the rabbie 
viewed them, and the sufferings of the in- 
tellectuals, promise well. But Blasco Ibaitez 
can seldom resist the temptation to be a 
little melodramatic, to season his pages with 
a little too much spice. When he puts his 
Jewish heroine, a young girl in love with 
a Christian lad, into a man’s clothing as a 
sailor before the mast on Columbus’s ship, 
the Santa Maria, the hope for a good novel 
is lost. The heroine is of course all that a 
lovely, innocent, devoted girl should be; 
the hero, her sailor-lover, is a gallant young 
Spaniard, brave, sturdy, and ambitious. 
There is a dastardly villain, a wealthy and 
influential man, with a dark plot for kill- 
ing the hero and possessing the heroine. He 
is on the flagship, too, and he grimly awaits 
his chance. On one page we have historic 
fact, with the great discoverer pacing an 
anxious poop, or laying down plans for his 
West Indian colony. On the next page we 
see the villain and the hero in a battle to the 
death, the former fighting with arrows and 
broadsword and the latter with nothing but 
nis bare hands. Of course all ends happily 
for the lovers as for Columbus. Blasco 
Ibafiez has told his story amusingly enough. 
But he has not for a moment put the real 
breath of life into it. 


PERIL. By Lioyp OspourNnr. Double- 
day, Doran. 
For the devotees of mystery stories Mr. 


Osbourne, a veteran practitioner, has com- 


1929. $2. 


pounded an expert tale including such al- 
ways satisfactory ingredients as the disap- 
pearing millionaire, the variously identified 
corpse, the wife with a past, the writer of 
mysteries who has to solve a real one, the 
Mexican bandits, etc. (To save disappoint- 
ment, however, readers should be warned 
that the picture on the jacket has nothing 
to do with the story.) The action begins on 
Long Island, then shifts to Catalina, San 
Diego, Tia Juana, and Ensenada; and it 
this rouses a suspicion that Mr. Osbourne 
has lately been to these more or less foreign 
parts and 
diary, we, who are not so fortunate as to 


wants to cash in on his travei 
be able to wander, can only be grateful for 
his changing the stage set for each act. A 
good thriller, with plentful change of scene 
—what more could be asked? 

Mr. Osbourne gives you more, however, 
though quite incidentally; and to this re- 


viewer the chief distinction of “Peril” lies 
in its implications. It is a high-water mark 
that shows how far manners have changed 
of late. Only a few years ago, fiction de- 
signed for entertainment was still con- 
strained by standards of conduct and pro- 
priety that the realists had long since dis- 
carded. Villains in mystery stories might 
sin, but good ‘behavior, especially in the 
sexual field, was strictly exacted not only 
of hero and heroine, but of any character 
who was not definitely an execrable scoun- 
drel. Mr. Osbourne has evidently decided 
that this convention no longer holds, and 
gives us a hero and a heroine plausibly ac- 
cused of violation of the Mann Act, with 
copious philanderings and even a touch of 
incest among his other figures. All of 
which adds plausibility to his story, of 
course, but may inspire a gentle regret 
among readers who, merety for variety, 
have so far enjoyed meeting in light fiction 
the sort of people who do not seem to be 
met any longer in real life. 


NELLIE BLOOM, and Other Stories. By 
MARGERY LATIMER. Sears. 1929. $2. 
In the majority of these sixteen brief tales 

it seems to have been Miss Latimer’s inten- 

tion to present the obvious in a manner 
which will convey an impression of the pro- 
found. Her effects in some instances are 
contrived by endowing: essentially ordinary 
young women with incongruously twisted 
conceptions of themselves, love, life, in 
struggling with which the characters wax 
hysterical and fall prey to their introspec- 
tion. Morbid obsessions are much in evi- 
dence, as are sterile passions and aspirations 
unfulfilled. The two longest stories—occu- 
pying over one-third of the book—City” 
and “The Family,” have to do respectively 
with a futile young girl’s endeavors to gain 
literary fame, and with the discordant home 
existence of a country couple whose eccen- 
tric daughter at length deserts them to fol- 
low her career as an artist. Apart from 
occasional apt turns of characterization and 
description, these two and various of the 
shorter pieces do not seem to us noteworthy, 
but in such tales as “The Child,” “Spring,” 

“Penance,” Miss Latimer gives liberal evi- 

dence of her proficiency in that compressed 

fiction form wherein plot and cumulative 
dramatic tension are not called into play. 


Ipotaters. By Dale Collins. Little, Brown. 
2.50 net. 
Soper Feast. By Barbara Blackburn. Little, 


Brown. $2.50 net. 


Trust Westey. By B. L. Jacot. Little, Breewn. 


$2 net. 

Ex-Wire. Cape-Smith. $2. 

Docror Focc. By Norman Matson. Macmillan. 
$2. 

SENSE AND SeNsuatitry. By Sarah Salt. Payson 
& Clarke. $2.50. 

Tue Grenuitren Murver. By E. Paillips 
Oppenheim. Little, Brown. $2 net. 

Home-piace. By Maristan Chapman. Viking. 
$2.50. 

Brair’s Artic. By Joseph C. Lincoln and 


Coward-McCann. $2. 


Georgina Garry. 


. er 
Freeman Lincoln. 


Lanps Leap To Cries. By 


Dutton. $2.50. 

Tue Murper In THE Laporatory.. By T. L. 
Davidson. Dutton. $2. 

AMERICAN COLONY. By Charles Brackett. 
Liveright. $2.50. 

Tue Curonicres oF A Gicoro. By Jonathan 
Seift. Liveright. $2. 

Tue Fipprer. By Sarah Gertrude Maéllin 
Liveright. $2.50. 

Mystery aT Spanish Hacrenpna. By Jackson 
Gregory. Dodd, Mead. $2. 

Murper AT Bratton GRANGE. By John 
Rhode. Dodd, Mead. $2. 

THe Omnisus OF CRIME. By Dorothy L. 
Sayers. Payson & Clarke. $3. 

Sapuincs. By TJrene Stiles.  WHenkle. $2.50. 

Miscellaneous 

Birps AND Beasts oF THE GREEK ANTHOLOGY. 
By Norman Douglas. Cape-Smith. $3. 

Tue Day or THE CATTLEMAN. By Ernest 
Staple Osgood. University of Minnesota 
Press. $3.50. 

MarriaGeE. By Edzcard Westen March. Cape- 
Smith. $1.50. 

Mr. Puncu on THE Links. Edited by EF. D. 
Knox. Henkle. $2. 

Pir— AND Turse BenpvinG AND JoInING. By 
Stanley P. Marks. Pitman. $1.75. 

Common CoMMopITIFS AND INDUSTRIES. By 


John L. Young. Pitman. $1. 
LonG Istann’s Story. By Jacqueline Overton. 
Doubleday, Doran. $3.50 net. 


Tue Perrect Basy. By Claire Morton. Van- 


guard. $1.90. 
LinpBERGH: His Story 1N Pictures. Edited 
by Francis Farlyan Miller. Putnams. $2.50. 


TRAINING ScHooLts FOR DELINQUENT Gir-s. By 


Margaret Reeves. Russell Sage Foundation. 
$3.50. 

Contract Brince. By Harold S. Vanderbilt. 
Scribners. $2.50. 

Erocus 1N AMERICAN’ BANKING. By Noble 


Foster Hoggson. Day. $5 net. 
Sectinc Mrs. Consumer. By Mrs. 

Frederick. Bourse, New 

West goth St. $5. 
Ovur Biccesr Cusromer. By George Harrison 
Phelps. Liveright. $2. 
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The Reader’s Guide 


Conducted by May LAMBERTON BECKER 


Inquiries in regard to the selection of books and questions of like nature should be addressed 
to Mrs. BECKER, 2 Bramerton Street, Chelsea, $. W., London, England, 


H. H. C., New York City, asks if there 
is a book that would be useful in catalogu- 
ing a small home library. Mr. Gilbert H. 
Doane, Librarian of the University of Ne- 
braska, Lincoln, comes to the add of this 
book-gatherer. He says: “It depends upon 
the type of the library and the use to which 
the catalogue is to be put. If H. H. C. is 
a book-collector and wishes to compile a 
bibliographical catalogue a great deal of in- 
formation will be found in Iolo Williams’s 
‘Elements of Book Collecting” If H. H. 
C, wishes a miniature public library cata- 
logue, the American Library Association 
publishes a small handbook by S. G. Akers, 
titled: ‘Simple Library Cataloguing.’ Gay- 
lord Brothers, dealers in library supplies, 
Syracuse, New York, issue a small handbook, 
‘How to Organize a Library,’ in which H. 
H. C. will find simple catalogue rules. But 
even these are a bit too complicated for the 
average home library. In general, a simple 
author list is sufficient. A friend of mine, 
who has several hundred volumes in her 
home, makes what we librarians call an 
“author card” for each book, or set of 
books; i. e., she lists the author’s name on 
the first line of the card. Beginning anew 
on the second line she records the title of 
the book, followed by the name of the pub- 
lisher, the place and year published. Then, 
beginning anew once more on the first free 
line following, she notes the edition. On 
the next line the price of the book, i. e., the 
price paid, is entered, and the dealers from 
whom she bought it. Following that, any 
notes of interest, such as ‘author’s presenta- 
tion copy.’ This serves her as a check-list 
of her books, as a catalogue, and as a price- 
list. Incidentally, the date the book was 
purchased should be added, for it indicates 
the value of the book, e. g., a book which 
cost $1.25 in 1914, would cost twice that 
to-day. These cards should be filed alpha- 
betically by the author’s surname.” 

This is just in time for the Guide herself, 
who spent the days just before sailing in 
packing books for the new apartment in 
which after October 1 they and she are to be 
housed coéperatively. 


M. S., San Jose, California, says that 
* she can offer the Cleveland Public 
Library more than two lines on the “Demon 
of Notre Dame,” as the etching, Le Stryge, 
does: “I copied the following verse, by E. 
K. Broadus, on a picture of the famous devil 
looking out over Paris. And why two 
pages when these six lines say it all?” 


With angel wings and brutish human form, 
Withered with centuries of sun and storm, 
He crouches yonder on the gallery wall, 
Monstrous, superb, indifferent, cynical; 
And all the pulse of Paris cannot stir 

Her one immutable philosopher. 


J. F. D., Emmitsburg, Md., apropos of 
Jane Cowl’s revival of Stephen Phillips’s 
“Paolo and Francesca,’ asks what other 
plays in any language have been based on 
the Francesca episode in Dante? He knows 
George Boker’s mid-Victorian American 
play, and Maeterlinck’s “Pelleas and Meli- 


sande.” 


"THE fate of Francesca, daughter of 

Guido da Polenta, lord of Ravenna, she 
who married Lanciotto Malestasta, lord of 
Rimini, and together with his brother Paolo 
was killed by him circa 1389, has inspired 
famous playwrights, poets, and librettists of 
at least three languages and for more than 
one century. Her tragic story—it is to be 
noticed that it is always taken as her story 
rather than Paolo’s, and that Phillips’s play 
is, so far as I can find, the only one whose 
title gives the gentleman precedence—was 
the subject of a poem by Leigh Hunt in 
1816 and of a tragedy by Silvio Pellico in 
1818; this is in English in “My Prisons” 
(Wagner) and is published in Italian by the 
University of Chicago Press. In 1850 Paul 
Heyse wrote a play, “Francesca da Rimini” ; 
Phillips’s came in 1899, and in 1901 the 
famous “Francesca da Rimini” of Gabriele 
d@Annuncio (Stokes), the most widely 
known dramatic treatment of the story t 
our times; in 1906 Cesario wrote a tragedy 
with this title, and in 1909 the Bohemian 
Nernda a tragedy, Hermann Goetz used it 
for an opera in 1877, but the most popular 
treatment it has received in music was the 


opera “Francesca da Rimini,” by Ambroise 


Thomas, in 1882 and the symphonic poem 


by Tchaikowsky in 1877. The first liter- 


ary appearances of the doomed pair are in 
the fifth canto of the Inferno and the third 
of Petrarch’s “Triumph of Love.” 

The most popular version of the story in 
this country has been George Henry Boker’s; 
there has been a recent revival of interest in 
this American playwright and poet, follow- 
ing the publication of E. S. Bradley’s crit- 
ical biography, “George Henry Boker” 
(University of Pennsylvania), and the re- 
cent appearance of his play “Nydia” from 
the same press. This also published this 
Spring the remarkable sonnet-sequence that 
forms one of the most frank and revealing 
autobiographical documents in the history of 
poetry, his “Sonnets.” His “Francesca da 
Rimini” is published by the Dramatic Pub- 
lishing Co., 542 South Dearborn St., Chi- 
cago. 

In Frank Chandler’s “Aspects of Modern 
Drama” (Macmillan)—a book for which 
many uses may be found in any theatre- 
goer’s library—there is a chapter comparing 
the treatment of this legend by Phillips, by 
d’Annunzio, and by Maeterlinck in “Pelleas 
and Melisande,” that attenuated and philoso- 
phized version of the robust Italian situa- 
tion. There is a delineation of the char- 
acter of Melisande in James Huneker’s 
*Tconoclasts” (Scribner) ; but the one that 
comes first to my mind when her name is 
mentioned came to me from H. E., Krehbiel, 
who did not much like either the book or 
the music of the Debussy opera. “But as a 
play? . . .” I ventured, when he was telling 
me this one morning when we met on a 


busy street corner. He threw up both hands 
in protest, “She goes around shouting ‘La 
vérité! la vérité!’” he cried, “and then she 
lies like the devil!” 

For my own part, I cannot feel that 


Francesca fared so badly. She went to Hell, . 


of course, but then something really should 
have been done to anyone who started, as 
she seems to have done, the fashion of blam- 
ing bad actions on whatever book the sinner 
was reading just before the sin. “In the 
book that day we read no more. .” Pre- 
sumably there was something else in the 
house to read than the story of Lancelot 
and Guinevere. 


E. D. W., Malvern, Pa., asks if there is 
a book that would give a child of nine in- 
formation about the making of a flower 


garden, 


N excellent one: “Beginning to Gar- 

den,” by Helen Wodell (Macmillan), 
one of a series of Work and Play books for 
children, with many black-and-white illus- 
trations. This gardening manual is about 
my size, my mental age in this respect being 
something under ten, and I like it because it 


puts in all the information that older folks’s 
books leave out as taken for granted. It is 
not safe to take anything for granted with 
me when it comes to plants and their habits, 
and from this little work I did get much 


good advice 


R. A. A., Morgantown, W. Va., asks for 
books on nature in the Bible. 


**PQIRDS in the Bible,” by Gene Stratton 

Porter (Abingdon Press), covers this 
branch of the subject, and there are several 
collections of sermons and talks to Sunday 
schools that might be helpful. “Nature 
Sermons,” by Charles E. Jefferson (Revell), 
“Sunday Talks on Nature Topics,” by D. A. 
Jordan (Abingdon), and “Bible Nature 
Stories in Chalk,” a blackboard study-help 
for Sunday-schools by E. N. Wood (Re- 
vell), while “Under the Gray Olives,” a 
travel book of Palestine by Marian Keith 
(Doubleday, Doran) might be included. Or 
you could look up the articles in a Bible 
dictionary, Smith’s (Revell) for a small 
one, or the large illustrated “New Standard 
Bible Dictionary,” published by Funk & 
Wagnalls. “ 





wants to apply 
quiry. 





If you want your judgments to be independent and 
right the first time, read 


The Art of Straight Thinking 


By Epvwin Leavitt CLARKE 


This book will show you how to acquire information 
and how to reason out social questions with special 
reference to the pitfalls of prejudice and error in 
economic, historical, political and sociological in 
quiry. Of great value to the intelligent layman who 


D. Appleton and Company, 35 West 32nd Street, New York 


scientific method to social in 
$3.00 
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a constant delight.” 


~ 


oMaslerpiele oe. 


“She is one of the most gifted and 
original artists in the whole field of 
English fiction. They Stooped to Folly 
is. | believe, her masterpiece. 


—BURTON RASCOE, Plain Talk 


Tique ... 


“Among American women novelists, Ellen Glasgow occupies a unique 
position. The breadth of her inquiry and the penetration of her wit are 


— ISABEL PATERSON, N. Y. Herald Tribune 


Delightful... 


“Her delightfully ironic style... reads like that cultured, epigrammatic 
conversation one always hopes to hear but never does.” 
— HARRY HANSEN, N. Y. World 


THEY STOOPED 


TO FOLLY 


by Ellen Glasgow 


Author of The Romantic Comedians, 
Barren Ground, etc. 


First edition 120,000. Early re- 
views have been extraordinary! 
At all bookstores $2.50 
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Points of View 


Sterling and P. J. ciated had in our employ a brace of detec- 


tives who were working on a different mat- 


L. o the Editor of The Saturday Review: , ter altogether. We thought it worth while 
Sir: to divert them temporarily to the matter of 

Since your correspondent, Mr. G. H. the incendiary fires. They soon had evi- 
Cunningham, has disclosed an_ interesting, dence enough to warrant them in interview- 
and it may be important, episode in the ing Sterling and P. J. How far they went 
early life of George Sterling, it may be with the methods of the “third degree” I 


do not know. They reported to us that 
Sterling weakened soon, but P. J. maintained 
fault. I was the youthful minister of the his nerve without flinching. Then Ster- 
church in question at the time, and had ling’s grandmother left town. I do not 
other connections with Sterling’s migration think that there was sufficient evidence 
to California which qualify me to bear ac- against the boys to warrant an arrest. But 
curate testimony as to the facts. Since Mr. this sudden departure, under the circum- 
stances, confirmed the suspicion which had 
fastened on the pair. P. J. held out a few 
days longer, and then he too left town. 
The two of them went to California to an 
uncle of Sterling’s, who, by the way, had 
left the Long Island town under precisely 
similar circumstances many years before. 

It was always understood that P. J. was 
the master mind in these escapades. Sterling 
was regarded as an amiable lad, bent on 
mischief, perhaps, but without the disposi- 
tion to reckless adventure without his leader. 
If P. J. had broken into the world of high 
finance, or had otherwise distinguished him- 
self, we would not have been surprised. 
When “Wine of Wizardry” appeared, spon- 
sored as it was by the extravagant praise of 
Ambrose Bierce, I for one was amazed. 
And I have wondered what would have 
happened if P. J. had not led Sterling into 
an escapade which sent him far away from 
the sleepy old Long Island town in which 
he was born and reared. I have even flat- 
tered myself with the notion that I had 
helped in a small way to fling him into 
fame. 


worth while to correct some points in which 
Mr. Cunningham’s memory is certainly at 


Cunningham does not reveal the name of 
the “chum” it will be sufficient to designate 
him as P. J. 

I was in New York at the time, and was 
astounded to read in the New York World 
that a pirate flag was flying from the 
steeple of my church, which, by the way 
was Presbyterian, and not Episcopal. On 
my return to the village of S. there was 
the flag, sure enough, with its scull and 
crossbones flying from the tall wooden 
steeple of the church. I said at once that 
it must come down before Sunday, and it 
did. No scaffolding was built for the pur- 
pose. A painter, who had been a sailor, 
took it down for the sum of five dollars, 
and said he would like permanent employ- 
ment at the same rate. The feat of placing 
it on the steeple was much more hazardous 
than Mr. Cunningham intimates. There 
was no lightning rod to aid the climbers. 
They went up by a stairway to the peak 
of the steeple, climbed out of a small win- 
dow, and with nothing but the frail wooden 
ornaments which had been nailed there 
fifty years before, reached the top at the 
dizzy height of nearly 200 feet. 

One of the young ladies connected with 
the enterprise talked, and soon the whole 
story was known to everybody. And every- 
body laughed, even the church treasurer 
who paid the bill. No further attention 
was paid to the matter. Nobody thought 
of prosecuting the lads. 

But a little later there was a series of in- 
cendiary fires, culminating in one which 
threatened a serious conflagration. This 
was no laughing matter. At the time I 
and some gentlemen with whom I was asso- 


CLARENCE H. WILSON. 
Belgrade Lakes, Me. 





Professor F, Baldensperger of the Sor- 
bonne is writing a biography of Alfred de 
Vigny and would appreciate letters by or 
information about him. If originals are 
sent, the greatest care will be exercised in 
returning same. Communications may be 
addressed directly to him at 55 Rue Vau- 
girard, (6e), Paris, France, or to Edward 
Larocque Tinker, 449 Park Avenue, New 
York, N. Y., U.S. A. 


“A delightfully written story 
which one reads with in- 
creasing admiration.” — 
London Sunday 
Times. 
















“cA 
bril- 
liantly 

success- 
ful novel of 
modern life.” 
— Eve, London. 


| 
' 


Rollo 
Howes 
takes up 
the used car 
trade so as 
to make money 

quickly; his sis- 
ter Catherine works 
spasmodically in a 
“high-brow” bookshop; 
Richard is Rollo’s un- 
business-minded partner 
and friend. This is the 
absorbing tale of their 
reactions to love 


and life. 


“‘Light-hearted, good- 
tempered, witty and 
wise; the sort you recom- 
mend to your friends.”’— 
Bystander, London. 


“Very clever and sensitive 
indeed; I felt that I was go- 
ing to enjoy myself, and 

I did.”— London Even- 

ing News. 













“Intelligent, charm- 
ing.” —The Nation 

and Athen- 

aeum, Lon- 
don. 


“A delectable 
treat.”’—Lon- 
don Even- 
ing Stan- 


all bookstores 
$2.50 






LITTLE, BROWN & CO. 
Publishers, Boston 
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“Now cheaply bought for thrice their weight in gold.” 


THE LITERARY CAREER OF JAMES 
BOSWELL, Esa. By FREDERICK A. 
PorrLe. New York: Oxford, University 
Press. 1929. 


VEN before the absorption of the en- 

tire eighteenth century by collectors, 
James Boswell had, to a certain extent, 
been an object of interest—it was never 
quite possible to overlook his one great con- 
tribution to English literature, and even 
though the book itself was not scarce in the 
sense many others have always been, it at 
least commanded respect and attention. To 
generations carefully trained for college 
entrance examinations on Macaulay’s lurid 
descriptions, poor James Boswell was less 
than dirt, a creature of notebooks and no 
mentality, who suffered from a_hero-fixa- 
tion of the worst sort, and who, merely by 
an accident of Providence, happened to be 
able to write anything at all. If he ever 
had published other books, Macaulay and 
his readers felt no desire to be aware of the 
fact: they had to acknowledge in one in- 
stance the presence of a heavenly gift no 
matter how much they might question the 
wisdom of its bestowal, but thai, for their 
purposes, was sufficient. Boswell was a fool, 
and there the subject ended ror them. Bos- 
well, however, more fortunate than any one 
else in his interpreters of the past few years, 
has survived all this, and now in the pres- 
ent time has begun to find his greatest im- 
portance. 

The present notice pretends only to speak 
of Dr. Pottle’s book from the point of 
view of a contribution to bibliography—for 
anything further, a degree of scholarship 
equal to his own is essential in order prop- 
erly to evaluate the distinction of his 
achievement. That he has produced a vol- 
ume of inestimable value to both dealers 
and collectors, in spite of the explicit state- 
ment in the introduction, “I did not write 
it primarily for [their] benefit,” must be 
made clear at once; it is obvious that Bos- 
well items in the future will bear the Pottle 
reference numbers quite as serenely as Eng- 
lish books published before 1640 carry those 
of the Short Title Catalogue. Out of an 
amazingly complicated subject, Dr. Pottle 
has created an orderly, intelligent, and even 
fascinating work—he has omitted nothing 
of importance to collectors, even though it 
may have seemed useless to him as a scholar, 
but on the other hand, with an unusual ap- 
preciation of his duties as a bibliographer, 
he has included details that they alone 
would wish to know. It is impossible to 
over-rate his book, or to be grateful enough 
to him for this additional proof that biblio- 
graphy, exactly as history, depends for the 
quality of its success quite as much upon 
the manner of treatment it receives as it 
depends upon the accuracy of the facts pre- 
sented to the reader—it is seldom possible to 
find as satisfactory and as brilliant a piece 
of work as this. 

It may be interesting to quote Dr. Pottle 
on the over-worked “give” point! “At 
least one leaf appears in two ‘states.’ Page 
135, line 10, second word, reads in some 
copies ‘give’; in other gve.? Of the four 
copies in the British Museum, two have one 
reading and two the other. There can be 
little doubt that ‘gve’ is the earlier state. 
The first proof shows the word correctly 
spelled, but the lines are punctuated as 
follows: 

Short, O short! then be thy reign, 
And give us to the world again. 

Boswell passed this in the proof, but in 
the revise (both proof and revise are in the 
possession of Mr. [R. B.] Adam) he direc- 
ted the printer to remove the exclamation 
point in the first line and substitute it for 
the period at the end of the second, which 
is in fact the punctuation of the printed 
text. When the changes were made the ‘i’ 
dropped out, and the printer, not noticing 
what had happened, filled up the line by 
inserting a space between ‘gve’ and ‘us.’ 
After a considerable part of the edition had 
been printed, the error was discovered and 
corrected in the press. The booksellers have 
given this rather uninteresting ‘point’? more 
attention than it deserves.” 

G. M. T. 






HE Luttrell Psalter, one of the most 

finely illuminated manuscripts in Eng- 
lish, was withdrawn from the Sotheby’s 
auction block recently with the announce- 
ment that it had been privately bought for 
the British Museum, where it has rested for 
thirty years. The price paid, $157,500, 
was lent, interest free, to the British 
Museum, it is thought, by the Messrs. 
Quaritch, who “felt it was only right that 
the Psalter should remain in England.” 

With its withdrawal, interest centered in 
the “Bedford Book of Hours” which went 
to Messrs. Quaritch for $165,000. This 
famous English manuscript will also be 
held for the British Museum by the pur- 
chaser as soon as the price paid can 
be raised. No interest will be charged as 
the Messrs. Quaritch are anxious that this 
volume also remain in England. 

The chief American bidder was Gabriel 
Wells of New York, who stayed to $140,- 
ooo during excited bidding from all parts 
of the room. It started at $25,000. 

The Luttrell Psalter was the property of 
Mrs. Alfred Noyes, wife of the poet, who 
inherited it from her grandfather, Sir 
Frederick Weldin, to whose family both 
the Luttrell and Bedford had _ belonged 
since the seventeenth century. 

The Luttrell Psalter is one of the most 
lavishly decorated manuscripts existing. It 
is famous for the marginal drawings il- 
lustrating the life and customs of medieval 
England, and was executed in 1340 for 
Sir Geoffrey Luttrell of Lenham, Lincoln- 
shire. 

The book contains 309 leaves and is il- 
luminated in colors and gold. 

It is understood that a public appeal for 
a fund will be made by the British Museum, 
which has a year in which to pay. The 
manuscripts will be exhibited in the British 
Museum. 

"THE record sum of £1,220 ($5,917) 

was paid recently by Maggs Bros., 
London booksellers, for “The Life of 
Samuel Johnson,” by James Boswell, Lon- 
don, 1791. This copy, which belonged to 
Mrs. Alan Gough, came out of the Duke 
of Roxburghe sale in 1812 for £1 118 6d. 

An autograph letter from George Wash- 
ington to John Paul Jones, dated July 22, 
1787, in which the Father of his Coun- 
try mentions Lafayette and Rochambeau, 
brought £920 ($4,462), Maggs Bros., 
being the purchasers. 

A letter from Abraham Lincoln to his 
Secretary of War, written on August 19, 
1861, recommended James Shields, Brig- 
adier General George §S. Thomas and 
Colonel Michael Corcoran for promotion, 
brought £220 ($1,067). 





PLEASANT little book, possibly of 

some interest to collectors, is Hasel- 
hurst Greaves’s “The Personal Library: 
How to Make and How to Use It” (London, 
1928, Grafton & Company.) The author, 
for many years a public librarian, writes 
so much from the point of view of his pro- 
fession that, at times, he seems to be address- 
ing himself to persons rather unacquainted 
with English literature, but his manner is 
so simple and unpretentious that it possesses 
an individual charm. His ideas are prac- 
tical and very sound—he is never startlingly 
original, nor does he try to produce the 
impression of great learning. Beginning 
with reading itself, he goes on to discuss 
the different means of forming a library, 
the collecting of first editions, the catalogu- 
ing of books and articles from periodicals, 
and finally the problem of selecting books. 
His enthusiasm and his genuine love of 
books are so apparent that they give a real 
value to his work, 





The Chocorua Press (30 West 24th Street, 
New York City) has announced its intention 
of publishing, in unlimited editions, a series 
of bibliographies of American authors, as 
well as books dealing with bibliography in 
general. These are to be known as the 
“Chocorua Bibliographies” and the first of 
the series, to be issued early in the autumn, 
is to be Mr. Vrest Orton’s “Notes to Add 
to a Bibliography of Theodore Dreiser.” 
Mr. Orton for this edition has completely 
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revised the material included in the pam- 
phlet he brought out last year, and has made 
of it a much more comprehensive and valu- 
able work; as the publishers believe books 
of this kind should be made available, at 
the lowest price, to as many people as pos- 
sible, it is to be sold for $2.50. These 
bibliographies are to be printed at the Strat- 
ford Press, with typography by S. A. Jacobs. 

In addition to these, the Press has an- 
nounced for the autumn “The Palette 
Knife,” by Christopher Morley, designed 
and printed by the Pynson Printers, and 
signed by the author (450 copies, $20 each), 
and Brian Hooker’s translation of “Cyrano 
de Bergerac,” with a new preface by Mr. 
Hooker. 

G. Mi. T. 


FoR some years past a committee chosen 
from members of the American Insti- 
tute of Graphic Arts has selected fifty books 
of the year which, having regard to the con- 
ditions under which they were produced and 
the problem facing the designers, seemed 
to the committee the best examples of 
American printing for that period. The 
books so chosen are shown every year in 
the Grolier Club, in the Metropolitan 
Museum of New York, and also in most 
of the larger American cities. These ex- 
hibitions have been of very great service to 


the printing community in the United States 
by emphasizing for publishers, as for 
readers, the possibilities of better production 
open before them; they have helped printers 
by increasing the demand for good work, 
and they have also helped those book-col- 
lectors who wish to have on their shelves 
the best examples of contemporary typo- 
graphy. 

It has long been felt that some such dem- 
onstration of English printing was very de- 
sirable. General exhibitions of recent books 
put out by publishers were, until last year, 
organized by the Bibliographical Society; 
but it was felt that the element of selection 
which was the chief feature of the Amer- 
ican scheme was to be preferred. The Bib- 
liographical Society of England is not to 
hold any exhibition during the present year, 
and has shown its good will by offering a 
contribution to the cost of those of the First 
Edition Club, to which its members will 
now be admitted. A committee has there- 
fore chosen, from the books submitted by 
the English publishers, fifty volumes which 
seem to them best to deserve a place. In 
making the selection a given number of 
marks has been allotted for the paper used, 
the binding, the typographical arrangement, 
the machining, the general effect, and the 
relation to price. 

These fifty books have been on exhibition 


in the First Edition Club, last month, side 
by side with a set of the American books 
which had been sent over by the American 
Institute of Graphic Arts. It 
to make this exhibition an annual one, so 
that from this onward the _ best 
American and English books of the year 
will be shown simultaneously side by side 
in London and New York. 


is intended 


time 





The recent sale at Sotheby’s which had 
as it principal attraction the Luttrell Psalter 
and the Bedford Book of Hours included 
nine very fine illuminated manuscripts from 
the Holford library. One of the most im- 
portant of these was a charmingly decorated 
Florentine manuscript of Petrarch, “Triom- 
phi,” circa 1490, on seventy leaves small 
quarto. Another was a Book of Hours, by 
a French artist circa 1420, on 245 leaves 
small quarto, with twenty-one very fine min- 
iatures by two or more artists, one of whom 
is closely related in manner to that one of 
the brothers De Limbourg who executed thie 
devotional pictures in the famous “Trés- 
riches Heures,” of Jean Duc de Berry at 
Chantilly. And yet another was the “Bible 
Historiée et Vies des Saints,” a Northern 
French manuscript of about 1300, one of the 
most profusely illustrated volumes of its 
kind; it is a folio of 154 leaves, and has 


846 miniatures painted with panels in red, 
blue and green. The manuscript belonged 


to the Percivals of Enmore Castle, and came 


into the possession of Payne and Foss, the 
eminent London booksellers, in whose cata- 
logue No. 72 of 1835 was listed, and 
then again in that of 1837, and from the 
latter sold to Mr. R. S. Holford 

On the same day another very fine early 
manuscript was offered for sale at Hur- 


comb’s Calder House, Piccadilly, a French 
translation of Boccaccio, “De cas des Nobles 
Hommes et Femmes,” a folio “translate de 
latin en fracois par moi cozens,” and fin- 
ished April 15, 1409, by one Laurence, clerk 
of the diocese of Troyes. An inscription in 
the volume reads “Ex Bibliotheca de Nicolai 
Joseph Foucault C€omitis Consistoriani,” 
while another inscription reads “Ce livre 
moi eté donné par M. Labé de Saussenage 
Abé de St. Jean des Vignes [?] de Soissone 
le 10. dec. 1711. foucault.” 
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Counter Attractions 








NEW & OLD BOOKS 


COLLECTORS’ ITEMS 


STAMPS & PRINTS 


LITERARY SERVICES 








AUTOGRAPHS 


COLLECTOR OF AUTOGRAPHS, rare 
books, modern first editions, etc., should 
write to The Autograph Agency, 31 and 
33 High Holborn, London, England, for 
catalogues which will be sent free on re- 
quest. With each catalogue will be sent 
particulars of The Young Collectors Club, 
a newly formed organization to help young 
collectors who have not yet left school or 
college. 








BARGAIN OFFERS 


DAUBER & PINE BOOKSHOPS’ Semi- 
annual 20% Cash Discount Sale on their 
entire large and choice stock of new, old 
and rare books, first editions, fine sets, 
choice bindings, old, rare curious books, etc., 
offers collectors, librarians and booklovers 
in general a unique opportunity to acquire 
desirable books at bargain prices. All new 
books advertised in this paper less 20%, 
plus postage, on orders with remittance. 
Visit our attractive shop or write for free 





catalogs. Following few items, picked at 
random, have the discount already de- 
ducted on orders with remittance. Money 
refunded if not satisfied — Aristophanes 


Comedies, complete translation, illustrated 
by Bosschere, limited edition, 2 volumes, 


$20.00—Rabelais, complete works, new 
translation by Putnam, illustrated by 
Bosschere, limited edition, 3 quarto vol- 


umes, $40.00—poems of Oscar Wilde, illus- 
trated by Bosschere, limited edition, $8.00 
—Balzac, Droll Stories, illustrated by 
Ralph Barton, limited edition, 2 volumes, 
$20.00 ; Boccaccio, Decameron, John Payne’s 
complete translation, limited edition, 2 
volumes, $16.00—Esoterica Americana, so- 
phisticated stories by well-known Ameri- 
can authors, edited by Van Doren, deco- 
rated by Rockwell Kent, limited edition, 
$3.00—thousands of other bargains. Dauber 
& Pine Bookshops, Inc., 66 Fifth Avenue, 
at 12th Street, New York—visit our annex 
(around the corner), 8 West 13th Street, 
open until 6 p. m.) Thousands of good 
books, 10c to $1.00. 





20% DISCOUNT SALE. SCHULTE’S 
Thirtieth Semi-Annual Cash Discount Sale. 
Following items with 20% discount already 
deducted. These prices only when cash 
accompanies order. James Branch Cabell 
by H. L. Mencken, first edition pamphlet, 
original wrappers as issued, special 40c 
post-paid. Beaumont and Fletcher, Vario- 
rum edition, illustrated, 4 volumes, $10.00. 
Bloch’s Sexual Life of Our Time, $4.80. 
Malchow’s Sexual Life, $2.00. Westropp- 
Wake’s Ancient Symbol Worship (Phal- 
iism in Ancient Religions) illustrated, $2.40. 
Experiences of Flagellation, (remarkable 
instances of whippings inflicted, on both 
sexes) privately printed, $2.80. History of 
Flagellation, illustrated, $1.20. Heptame- 
ron, Unexpurgated Translation, illustrated, 
$1.20. George Moore’s Daphnis and 
Chloe and Perronik the Fool, Limited Carra 
edition, $2.80. Mark Twain's Fireside 
Conversation in 1601, $2.00. Stiles’ His- 
tory of Bundling (unusual colonial court- 
ing custom) $2.00. Ferguson’s Philosophy 
of Witchcraft, $1.00. Mixer’s Old Houses 


of New England, profusely illustrated, 
Colonial architecture, $2.00. Thousand 
other bargains. Catalogues free. Schulte’s 


Bookstore, 80 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


BARGAIN OFFERS 





BARGAIN BOOK BULLETINS MAILED 
free monthly. Send for them. Congressional 
Bookshop, Washington. 





NEW CATALOGUE of special bargains 
now ready. Wyman C. Hill, 9 Haynes 
Court, Leominster, Mass. 





UNEXPURGATED TRANSLATIONS at 
drastic reductions. Decameron; Rabelais; 
Droll Stories; Satyricon of Petronius, etc. 
Renaissance Book Co. (Room 3), 131 West 
23rd Street, New York. 





BACK NUMBERS 





BACK NUMBERS OF ALL magazines. 
Magazine excerpts. List free. Salisbury, 
78 East 10th St., New York. 





BACK NUMBERS OF MAGAZINES AT 
Abraham’s Bookstore, 145 Fourth Avenue, 
New York. 





BOOK BINDING 





EXPERT HAND BOOKBINDING AND 
Casemaking for First Editions or Auto- 
graphs, Exclusive Best Imported Materials 
Restoration and all forms of Scientific Book 
Reclamation. Period Modernist and Con- 
ventional Designs. Prices on request. Ben- 
nett Book Studios, Inc., 240 West 23rd St., 
New York City. 





BOOK PLATES 





COPPER PLATE STYLE $4 TO $5 PER 
hundred. Send 10c for sample. Frank E. 
Bittner, 251 High Street, Nutley, N. J. 


FIRST EDITIONS 





FIRST EDITIONS AND AUTOGRAPH 
material of modern authors. Advise us of 
your particular interests and we will send 
specially prepared lists of quotations. Cata- 
logues issued. Phoenix Book Shop, Inc., 
41 East 49th Street, New York City. 





SEND FOR OUR CATALOGUE OF 
modern First Editions, Old ard Rare Pri- 
vate Press Books. Ready shortly. The 
Holiday Bookshop, 49 East 49th Street, 
New York. 





THE WALDEN BOOK SHOP, 410 North 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, issues cata- 
logues of modern first editions and 
monthly announcements of interest to col- 
lectors. Catalogues listing Shaw, Gals- 
worthy, Huxley, Barrie, Wells, William- 
son and Hearn first editions will be sent 
on request. 





NOTABLE ADDITIONS IN MODERN 
first editions, and collectors’ items. Advise 
your special interests. Gelber, Lilienthal, 
Inc., 336 Sutter Street, San Francisco. 


FOREIGN BOOKS 





VISIT THE FRENCH BOOKMAN, 202 
W. 96th Street (near Broadway). ‘“Head- 
quarters for French Books and Magazines.” 
Low prices. Catalogue 5 cents (stamps). 





GENERAL 





ODD CURIOS, unusual and extraordinary 


Books and Autographs. Write for cata- 
logue. State your own interest. Union 
Square Book Shop, 30 East 14th Street, 
New York. 





O’MALLEY BOOKSTORE, 329 Columbus 
Ave. (57th St.) Large stock of good books 
on many subjects. Prices reasonable, ex 
pert service. Open evenings. 





THE NIEL MORROW LADD BOOK CoO. 
(formerly of 646 Fulton St., Brooklyn) is 
now located at 265 Flathush Ave., only one 
block from the Bergen St. subway station. 
Twenty-five thousand used bocks, like new, 
carefully classified and priced plainly. A 
modern, well kept, well lighted bookstore it 
will be a pleasure to visit. Open evenings 
until 9 P. M. Niel Morrow Ladd Book Co., 
265 Flatbush Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. (Phone 
Nevins 6920.) 





LITERARY SERVICES 





ROBERT CORTES HOLLIDAY SCHOOL 
of Writing. The Saturday Review: ‘Need 
less to say, we can recommend Mr. Holli- 
day most heartily to any aspiring writer 
who really wishes to look the facts in the 
face.” Theodore Maynard: “The thing I 
like about the whole scheme is its eminent 





practicability.” Englewood Cliffs, New 
Jersey. 
MANUSCRIPTS ANALYZED, critized, 


revised, prepared for publication, marketed. 
Book manuscripts a specialty. ‘Twenty-five 
years’ experience as writer, editor, pub- 
lisher. Thirty helpful text-books. Cata- 
logue. James Knapp Reeve, Box A, Frank- 
lin, Ohio. 





MATHILDE WEIL, LITERARY advisor. 


Books, short stories, articles and verse 
criticized and marketed. Special depart- 
ment for plays and motion pictures. The 


Writers Workshop, Inc., 
eighth Street, New York. 


125 East Fifty- 





YOUR MANUSCRIPTS SHOULD BE 
sold? This office sells plays, novels, short 
stories, published books or produced plays 
for motion pictures. International connec- 





tions. Publications planned. Editor, liter- 
ary adviser. Grace Aird, Inc., 551 Fifth 
Ave., New York City. 

STORY IDEAS wanted for photoplays, 


talking pictures, magazines. Big demand. 
Accepted any form for revision, develop- 
ment, copyright and submission to markets. 
Established 1917. Free booklet gives full 
particulars. Universal Scenario Company, 
411 Western and Santa Monica Bldg., 
Hollywood, Calif. 


MANUSCRIPT TYPING 





TYPING 
intelligently done. 
Broadway (38th Street), 
consin 1777. 


MANUSCRIPTS—EXPERTLY, 
Pauline Resnikoff, 1400 
New York. Wis- 


EXPERT MSS. TYPING—Perfection at 


detail. Personal service; no assistants. 
E. S. Pratt, 1531 Edith Street, Berkeley, 
Calif. 





MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 





BOOK MANUSCRIPTS WANTED—AIll 
subjects; especially Southern Reconstruction 
stories; booklet on request. Meador Pub- 


lishing Co., 27 Beach Street, Boston, Mass. 





NEW YORKIANA 





BOOKS AND PRINTS on the quaint 
and strange manners, customs and frivoli- 
ties of our ancestors in New York State 
and City. Catalogue inquiries not solicited, 
but private correspondence graciously wel- 
come. Arthur Carlson, New  Yorkiana 
Specialist, 503 Fifth Avenue, New York. 








OUT OF PRINT 


OUT OF PRINT Books promptly supplied. 
National Bibliophile 347 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 


Service, 


PRIVATE PRESSES 





MODERN PRESS BOOKS. Bruce Rogers, 


Merrymount, Golden Cockrel, Nonesuch. 
Peter Davies. Advance orders solicited. 
Grolier Book Shop, 6 Plympton Street, 


Cambridge, Massachusetts. 





RARE BOOKS 








RARE BOOKS AND AUTOGRAPHS for 
sale. Interesting catalogue free. Atkinson, 
188 Packham Rye, London, England. 





TYPOGRAPHY 





10% OFF, LIMITED TIME. BOOKS OF 
typographical interest. List. A. Leland 
Ziglatzki, 168 Wethersfield Avenue, Hart- 
ford, Connecticut. 





SCHEDULES OF RATES 





ADVERTISING RATES for this classified 
page are as follows: For twenty consecu- 
tive insertions of any copy, minimum 
twelve words, 7 cents a word; for any less 
number of insertions, 10 cents a word. 
The forms close on Friday morning eight 
days before publication date. Address De- 
partment GH, The Saturday Review, 25 
West 45th Street, New York, or telephone 
BRYant 0896. 
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from Tue Inner Sanctum of 


SIMON and SCHUSTER 


Publishers .37 West 57th Street . New York 


Byb The charm of the grab-bag,” 


says Henry L. Mencken, who twice a 
month is a neizhbor of The [nner Sanctum 
on West Fifty-seventh Street,: “is in 
every editor’s daily toil.” 


Bor weeks he plows hopelessly 
through heaps of dull and depressing stuff, 
and then, on some gloomy morn, there 
arrives a pearl of great price. It may 
come in wholly unheralded, or it may 
come as the end-product of long months 
of effort and negotiation . 





“Such are the hazards of an 
editor’s life. Its compensations come 
when a new note, clear and charming, is 
sounded in the office—when there ap- 
pears out of nowhere the ever-enchanting 
marvel of a new writer who has something 
really interesting to say, and knows how 
to say it.” 


\In these puissant phrases the 
editor ot The American Mercury has well 
described the temper of The Inner Sanc- 
tum on many a notable occasion—the first 
beholding of the manuscript of The Story 
of Philosophy, aye, Sir, the tang and 
stingo of Trader Horn, the idyllic over- 
tones of Bamdi, the four-alarm “panic” 
of Show Girl, the wingéd wit of The Art 
of Thinkixg, the great strides of Wolf 
Solent, the breathless incredibility of 
Believe It Or Not and . . . why repeat 
The Inner Sanctum catalogue, which is 
yours for the asking? 


And now that “enchanting 
marvel” has happened again—in a way 
totally different from any of the others 
: . In his first novel a young unknown 
writer has caught the vibrant spirit, the 
unique glamour and romance of the 
modern business. office. Such a work is 
the story by Atan Brener Scuuttz 
called Private Secretary. 


ha. this moment the book seems 


to be clicking with the snap and speed of 
the embattled typewriters whose rever- 
berations it so skilfully records. The first 
edition is exhausted in five days. The 
leading circulating libraries in New 
York have twice redoubled their clam- 
orous orders within twenty-four hours, 
and on the 6.01 train to Manhasset a 
girl in a blue dress, sitting right next to 
your roving correspondent, is inextricably 
engrossed in its pages. 
—EssANDEss 








Iwas ¥ urprised 
to find 
The ART OF 
THINKING 
justify its title 





Wondering at the sensa- 
tional sales of the volume 
on Thinking, I took it home 
(intending only to borrow) 
and found myself impelled 
to keep it as an endless 
stimulation and delight. To 
others I say, with Joun 
DEWEY, ‘Try and see.’’ In 
this best-seller 
Ifound a mem- 
orable adven- 
ture for the 
mind. This is 


A Book 
for the 


Years 
86th Thousand 


By By from Tue Inner Sanctum of 
SIMON and SCHUSTER 


Publishers * 37 West 57th Street + New York 


























FIRST EDITIONS AND OTHER 
FINE AND RARE BOOKS 
Catalogues from 
R. FLETCHER, LTD. 

23 New Oxford St., London WC1 
England 














[Tt must be the weather. Not the heat 

but the humidity, you know. It’s put a 
moratorium upon gossip, and there aren’t 
any nice, juicy bits of literary intelligence 
with which to regale you. Of course, there 
are odds and ends of news such as that the 
authorities of Oxford University have de- 
creed that there shall be light in the Bod- 
leian Library, and hereafter with the bril- 
liant blaze of electric bulbs to prevent it 
scholars need no longer cease work at three 
o’clock -of a midwinter afternoon; or that 
there is a duplicate exhibition of the British 
and American “Fifty Books of the Year” in 
London and New York, and that the Irish 
Theatre—Cherry Lane Playhouse—has se- 
cured the services of Mr, Liam Dunne, for- 
merly of the Abbey Theatre, Dublin, as the 
Director of Scenic Design. Oh, yes, and 
talking of the theatre reminds us of music, 
and that a Vienna pianist, named Hugo 
Miiller, has “beaten the world’s record for 
non-stop piano playing of eighty hours, held 
by a young butcher’s assistant named O/to 
Novak.” But that’s neither here nor there. 


“All Quiet on the Western Front,” which 
is running its European’ record (since we 
are speaking of records) a race in America, 
is to be adapted for the talking films. We 
gleaned that item from our old standby, 
John O’London’s Weekly, and we're inclined 
to think we’ve taken over an Anglicism 
along with the statement. Nevertheless 
we’re for America first. . . . 

We are delighted at last to see announced 
a second volume of poems by Winifred 
Welles, “This Delicate Love,” to be pub- 
lished in September by the Viking Press. It 
is far too long since “The Hesitant Heart,” 
her only prior volume, attracted the suf- 
frages of all who can appreciate and rec- 
ognize a rare new voice. .. . 

Most of the publishers and their assis- 
tants are in Europe, but not all of them. 
Marjorie Tyler of the University of 
Chicago Press isn’t. She came into our 
office on the crest of the heat wave the 
other day, and in between trying to make 
us believe that Lake Michigan was more 
prolific of cooling breezes than the Atlantic, 
told us of the publishing plans of her or- 
ganization for the fall and the winter. 
Among other things we gathered that our 
long cherished desire to know of the life 
that lies back of the snatches of conversa- 
tion that float to us over the counters of 
department stores is about to be gratified. 
The University of Chicago Press is shortly 
to issue a volume by Frances Donovan en- 
titled “The Saleslady,” wherein is set forth 
in a narrative of personal experience what 
she does at work and at play. Weve al- 
ways been inordinately interested in it. Into 
another book of which Miss Tyler spoke 
we had already taken a hasty dip; it’s C. 
Judson Herrick’s “The Thinking Machine,” 
and though it’s written by a scientist it is an 
account of how the brain works which the 
layman can follow. We wish that we had 
had time to read in it more extensively, even 
though we were getting entangled in the 
galley proofs. But that’s always our luck. 
We no sooner get interested in a book than 
we have to put it aside for another. . . . 

A book of drawings you’ll want, when 
it’s out next November first, is Peter Arno’s 
published by Horace Liveright. Arno’s 
work in The New Yorker has been a joy 
forever... . 

The same firm promises for August and 
September three unusual books of poetry. 
There is Samuel Hoffenstein’s “Sunday to 
Saturday Inclusive,” there is George O’Ne#l’s 
“God Beguiled,” and young O’Neil is quite 
a magical poet, and there is Robinson 
Jeffers’s “Dear Judas,” which contains two 
longer poems, “Dear Judas” and “The 
Loving Shepherdess.” Jeffers describes 
“Dear Judas” as “a species of passion- 
ae 

Talking of university presses and their 
representatives, as we were a minute ago, 
Mr. Donaldson of the Yale University Press 
found his way into the Nest recently. Com- 
ing from no further away than New Haven, 
he couldn’t even attempt to pretend that 
there were cool breezes anywhere; he could 
only say that the weather was hot, to which 
we heartily agreed. But he beguiled us into 
forgetting it with his I accounts of a 
book which the Yale Press is to issue in Oc- 





tober, a chronicle of a French evacuation 
hospital, written by Frederick A. Pottle. 
Mr. Pottle recently contributed an article on 
Boswell to our columns and this new incar- 
nation of his was a surprise to us. So was 
the fashion in which the Yale University 
Press is bringing out his volume, in a most 
non-academic binding of red with the title 
of the book, “Stretchers,” running around 
the edges in gilt. Mr. Carl P. Rollins, our 
neighbor of the Compleat Collector, has de- 
signed it, and our quondam contributor, Mr. 
William A. Dwiggins, has furnished a jac- 
mat for it... 

But to get back to luck. Some persons 
certainly have all of it. That is to say, 
Harrison Smith of Jonathan Cape & Harri- 
son Smith, the latest until there was a later 
publishing house, has a yawl, or a schooner, 
or at any rate some sort of a boat, and when 
the heat gets intolerable he takes to Long 
Island Sound in it. Think of it! Long 
Island Sound on a summer night, with the 
city steaming in the distance, and nothing 
to disturb the dark of the waters except the 
lights of the rumrunners. Or perhaps rum- 
runners are the very last craft in the whole 
world of shipping to show their lights. At 
any rate, we’ve wondered for a long time 
why no one calls attention to the fact that 
the Bay and the East River and the Sound 
are yielding as picturesque copy today as that 
which James Fenimore Cooper used so eftec- 
tively in the “Water Witch.” There’s a hint 
for Mr. Smith. Why doesn’t he get out a 
new edition of that tale of the New York of 
the patroons and the smugglers? It’s an ex- 
ceedingly good yarn, and it antedated Joan 
Lowéll by half a century in depicting a 
lone girl in a ship full of men. Well, we 
can’t help it if people don’t read Cooper 
nowadays; it’s their own loss. To return 
to Mr. Harrison Smith who has all the 
luck. He took one of our staff with him 
the other night in his yawl, or schooner, 
or whatever sort of boat it was, and he, our 
colleague, we mean, came back oozing bits 
of publishing information. The best of it 
we can’t tell you, since it concerns a book 
which is to be a surprise in October. It is 
an INNOVATION. But we are courting 
danger; we must remain silent as the sphinx 
about it at present, and bid you possess your 
souls in patience till it appears. We haven’t 
asked Mr. Smith whether we can mention 
Maurice Hindus’s “Broken Earth,” which is 


also to be published in the Fall, but in de- 
fault of instructions to the contrary we’ll 
tell you in confidence that it is one of the 
most interesting accounts of Bolshevist Russia 
which it has been our fortune to see... . 

Francis Brett Young has a brother, Eric 
Brett Young. Once they were collaborators 
on a piece of critical writing called “Under- 
growth” (’Orrid title!). Then Eric by 
way of journalism became official reporter 
to the House of Lords. But he also became 
a novelist after his own kind, even writing 
romances, ‘Winter Corn” and “Silversands,” 
under the pseudonym of Eric Leacroft. 
Lippincott is bringing out his “Dancing 
Beggars” now... . 

Julian Green, author of “The Closed 
Garden,” “Avarice House,” and several short 
stories has won the Harper $10,000 prize 
for the best novel by an American. Inci- 
dentally he is an American by virtue of 
descent not of residence. He was born in 
France of parents who were Virginians and 
has spent only a few years in this country. 
His prize-winning book, “The Dark Jour- 
ney,” was in the French edition the choice 
of the French Book-of-the-Month Club, the 
Selection Sequana. Its scene is laid in a 
French provincial town, and its central 
character is a sinister figure who from her 
desk in a local restaurant manipulates the 
lives of others. Harpers is bringing it out 
in a handsome gold wrapper with the blue 
ribbon of honor affixed most effectively to 
the cover. ... ; 

“Stung equally,” say his publishers, “by 
the vicious attacks on his latest novel, ‘Lady 
Chatterley’s Lover, and by the discovery 
that no less than three pirated editions of 
the book have been printed in the United 
States and sold surreptitiously by the thou- 
sand,” D. H. Lawrence “has just written his 
mind in a paper called ‘My Skirmish with 
the Jolly Roger.” Random House has 
printed a first edition of the essay of six 
hundred copies. D. H. Lawrence lovers 

rm to the right... . ‘ 
a from the Bookclubs! The Catholic 
Book-a-Month Club has changed its name 
to the Catholic Booklovers’ Guild, and has 
taken as its selection for July Wil W. 
Whalen’s “Give Me a Chance.” Father 
Whalen, on occasions, has contributed to 
this old caravansary of gossip. The Book 
League of America is to send out in August 
“The Stormy Life of Mirabeau,” by Henry 
de Jouvenel. M. de Jouvenel (who spells 
his first name in the English fashion) was 
formerly French High Commissioner in 
Syria and is now a member of the French 
Senate. Helen Ferris formerly of the 
Youth's Companion, late of the Atlantic 
Bookshelf, has become associated with Kath- 
erine Ulrich on the Junior Literary Guild. 

As we said before, it is not the heat, 
but—You know the rest. Or perhaps you 
don’t? The rest is silence. 


THE SUBSTITUTE PHOENICIAN. 











URIOSITY’S passionate —_- 


operT L. Riptey’s most excit- 
R ing ‘‘believe-it-or-not’'—if so 
modest a gentleman could be per- 
suaded to portray it—would per- 
haps be the story of his own life. 
Here is incredibility in seven-league 
boots, high adventure even in his 
most tranquil interludes. 

His is the story of a dashing 
young artist who has enriched the 
American language with an his- 
toric phrase, adorned the Ameri- 
can scene with anendless panorama 
of breath-taking marvels, and en- 
dowed American book-sellers with 
a non-stop best-seller. 

Count Luckner tears up tele- 
phone directories for his amuse- 
ment, by Joe, but Riptey ransacks 
a continent to verify a single fact! 
{Name of ransacked continent will 
be forwarded on request. } 

Ten million readers follow 
Riptey’s prose and pictures every 
day in hundreds of newspapers, 
and the Believe-it-or-not pastime is 
assuming the proportions of an 
international frenzy. Ripxey is the 
hero of the multitude and at the 
same time the darling of the é//u- 
minati— as witness the ‘‘raves"’ in 
The Graphic, in Variety, and the 


Hearst papers, counter-balanced by 
lofty critiques in The Nation and 
The Saturday Review of Literature, 
comparing this fair-haired boy 
from Santa Rosa, California, with 
Marco Porto, Epcar ALLAN Por, 
Heropotus, SirJoHN MANDEVILLE, 
and Puny! 

Vanity Fair observes that Believe 
It Or Not offers the most satisfac- 
tory aid yet to be devised to the 
dying art of conversation. 

Main Street gasps, Park Avenue 
buys, all America discusses the 
one-armed paper-hanger with the 
hives . , . . the man whocould see 
the stars in the daytime . . . two 
brothers aged nine and 103... . 
the Fiji Islanders who walk on 
white-hot stones . . . . rivers of 
Vinegar . . . . parents of 888 
children . . . . the President of the 
United States who slept through 
his entire term of office . . . .Good 
God! do you want all of this $2.00 book, 
given away in one little advertisement? 


SIMON and SCHUSTER 


Publishers + 37 West 57th Street > New York 
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Reviews 
THE CIRCUS MENAGERIE, By E. P. 
Norwoop. New York: Doubleday, 


Doran & Co. $1.50. 
Reviewed By RaymMonp L. DirMmars 
New York Zodlogical Park 


[* has been a real pleasure to read Mr. 

Norwood’s book. I have read many 
books about animals, some good and others 
painfully overdrawn; and the latter con- 
dition isn’t at all necessary in describing 
animals. Sympathetic observation and ad- 
herence to the truth will produce a maze 
of wonderful details about the ways of 
captive beasts. 

After finishing “The Circus Menagerie,” 
and browsing over it—for it is a book one 
remembers—it occurred to me that I had 
just completed my thirtieth year in the 
Zoological Park. And this has meant a 
lot of experience with animals. Yet I 
learned some things from this book. There 
is no place for studying animal psychology 
like a circus. It is there that animals have 
strong individuality—and the best animal 
men travel with the circus, or have come to 
the immobile zoos from the shows. 

During trips among various animal col- 
lections I have come to know a type of man 
not broadly recognized, but specific in pro- 
fession. ‘There are not many of these men. 
They have different titles according to the 
places where they are to be found. Among 
the circuses they are “the boss animal 
men” or they are bosses of sections of 
the show menagerie. Among the zoos 
they may be designated as superintendents, 
or head-keepers. Some of the keepers 
in zodlogical institutions come within the 
classification, and are of a type, which I 
would define as being, by intuition, fitted 
to care sympathetically for all kinds of 
captive animals. 

The supposition might naturally be that 
such men, particularly those who follow 
the shows, were originally boys on the 
farms who had been interested in horses or 
dogs, or kept collections of pets. Some of 
them were, but most of them weren’t. I 
know of one who came from a foundry 
and joined a circus to get some air and 
what he considered a rest. Another was an 
ex-professional soldier. Some had _ never 
been keenly interested in anything or kept to 
any one job until they had worked with 
animals. ‘These men become quickly adap- 
ted to any kind of animal, large or small, 
gentle or savage. They become closely as- 
sociated with their charges and have a 
strong influence among them. These men 
warrant the title of clairvoyants among 
animals. Without realizing it they are keen 
in their study of animal psychology and the 
extremely serious, scientific zodlogist with 
his honorary degree for the writing of 
voluminous monographs about animal be- 
havior, can learn a great deal from them, 
and, if he is reasonable enough, stand by 
and see some of his pet theories come 
crashing down by the explanations of such 
men, who have closely observed during in- 
timate life with the animals. 

These are the men who talk through Mr. 
Norwood’s book—and it is mighty inter- 
esting to hear what they say, and to smell 
the sawdust, and hear the clank and rattle 
of circus paraphernalia—for the author has 
lived with the show, and like all confirmed 
showmen, can’t get away from it. 

I have, myself, spent considerable time 
traveling with the big shows, studying the 
ingenuity of transportation, the care and 
condition of the animals during an ex- 
tremely mobile existence, and swapping 
stories with old friends among the “boss 
animal men.” During these experiences I 
have long been impressed with the idea that 
the change of scene and the action of a 
circus appear to have a beneficial effect 
upon the animals. They are kept stirred 
up and have something to think about, and 
from a number of accumulated notes I am 
led to think that circus animals live as 
long, or a bit longer than specimens in the 
best appointed parks. Then again, comes 


that point of individuality. 

As the more dramatic types are naturally 
exhibited in the circus, each has its very 
specific name, while its every eccentricity is 
noted by the keeper, who not only cares 
for it, but virtually sleeps with it. 


Those weeks of traveling with the shows 
were extremely helpful to me in practical 
study and they were fascinating, too; and 
I was always sorry when they came to an 
end. Hence it is genuinely refreshing to 
come upon this book and join that inter- 
esting life again, and to my benefit; for I 
repeat again that I have learned some new 
things. 

There are few of us who do not thrill, 
whether young or old, when under the 
“big top” where the air is full of flying 
acrobats or the rings and stages populous 
with performing beasts, but the menagerie 
tent is a world in itself and to be intimately 
taken inside is a fascinating privilege. This 
the author of the book has done so that 
after the adventure the reader feels a keen 
significance in that common term “menage- 
rie.” Also, there is a feeling that there 
are other classifications from those which 
are strictly zodlogical, when the traits of 
“the spotted girls® and “the humps” and 
“the bulls,” as circus vernacular defines the 
giraffes, the camels, and elephants, are 
considered and remembered. 





FATMA WAS A GOOSE, TUNIS TALES. 
By Dauris BUTTERWORTH MAnrrTIN. 
New York: Doubleday, Doran & Co. 
1929. $2. 

Reviewed by LEE WiLson Dopp 


T was late for North Africa, the first 

week of last May, to be precise, when 
the reviewer and his family motored down 
from Tunis to Kairouan. There are per- 
haps thirty thousand Arabs within the 
white walls of that holy, beautiful, swarm- 
ing, and (to western nostrils) evil-smelling 
city; perhaps three hundred French live in 
a small suburb beyond the gate toward 
Sousse. 

In the very thick of Arab Kairouan, 
looking on the tiny wool market, between 
the Souks and the Great Mosque, lives Miss 
Dahris Martin, author of “Fatma Was A 
Goose.” She is the only white, unveiled 
woman dwelling within the walls. We met 
her in the Souks and drank Arab coffee with 
her, while a dignified merchant had his boys 
spread before us the lovely Kairouan car- 
pets in their soft tones of fawn and umber 
and deep gray and clouded white. But the 
dignified merchant could not distract our 
attention from Miss Martin—as she told us 
about her warm love for Kairouan, her ad- 
miration for the Arabs; and about her 
forthcoming book. . . 

Well, here it is—her book; and a charm- 
ing collection of tales for the younger 
children it proves to be! Miss Martin 
knows her Tunis from within, and she has 
collected these little folk stories—such 
stories as are told to Arab children by Arab 
mothers—from her Arabian friends in 
Kairouan. She retells them with simplicity 
and a true sense of fun; and I can hardly 
imagine a western child, between (say) the 
ages of five and ten, who would not be the 
happier for meeting Fatma, the little goose, 
as she rides forth on the hump of Sidi, the 
good old camel, to visit Tunis Town and 
the glorious Palace of the Bey! 

The decorations and illustrations by B. 
L. Cuming are excellent, full of humor and 
local color, and thoroughly in tune with the 
text. 

With mothers of children of the right 
age this book should find an immediate wel- 
come. And may I add that some older 
people, not too sophisticated to remember 
they once were young, could pass a pleas- 
ant half-hour with it, and gain thereby a 
surprising insight (not so easily to be gained 
from guide-books) with respect to a certain 
homely, fun-loving side of the North 
African native family life. 





A suggestion, possibly valuable to work- 
ers in bookshops and book-departments: that 
a special offer be made to parents in the 
form of a gift-card with twelve coupons 
redeemable at the shop or department for 
a juvenile a month, to be chosen by the 
child in person. A youngster would thus 
buiid his own library while becoming ac- 
customed to browsing amongst books; the 
parent would benefit by a bonus in the form 
of an extra book or two or a reduction per 
book; and the shop would benefit by a 
substantial initial sale leading to a new 
customer for the future. 
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NAPOLEON 


Self-Destroyed 


By PIERCE CLARK 


Introduction by 


JAMES HARVEY ROBINSON 


Dr. JAMES HARVEY ROBINSON, 
“This volume is a study of Napoleon's personality 
from the standpoint of recent psychological and medical dis 
. This gives the book its great 
interest and suggests many neglected elements in the career of 
| this supremely exciting human being.” 


Dr. Clark is one of the most distinguished psychologists in | 
He has been President of the American Psycho- 
pathological Association and other societies. 
Illustrated by more than thirty full-page reproductions of 
sculpture, etc., selected to bring out the essential 
character and egotism of Napoleon at different periods in his 


JONATHAN CAPE & HARRISON SMITH, NEW YORK | 


in his introduction to the 
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ae aes Books 


in volumes that 


bs is still possible for a limited number 
of book lovers to acquire the produc- 
tions of The Limited Editions Club. 
Firmly-established classics that you have 
always loved, rendered into perfect form 
by the most outstanding artists and ty- 
pographers of our time, they will be un- 
excelled in beauty and distinction. They 
will honor your taste and your library! 

Members of the Club will receive 
twelve such books each year—at an ex- 
tremely low cost made possible by the 
economies of group-subscription. The first 
book will be in the hands of the 1500 
members next month; so, although there 
is still time to join, there is mo time for 
delay. The membership is definitely 
confined to fifteen hundred. Only the 
number required for the members will 
be printed: there will be no extra copies. 


do them honor 


Among the classics, never before 
published in similar form,- scheduled 
for the first year are UNDINE, LEAvrs 
OF GRASS, the complete GULLIVER, a 
fresh translation of LaFontaine’s FABLES, 
ROBINSON CRUSOE. And the names of 
these distinguished illustratorsand typo- 
gtaphers serve as the soundesr guaranty 
of the books’ beauty: Daniel Berkeley 

Updike, William Edwin Rudge, J hn Henry 
Nash, Carl Purington Rollins, Frederic W. 
Goudy, Edward A, Wilson, W. A. Du ig- 
gins, W. A. Kittredge, N. T. A, Munder, 
Alexander King, Rudolph Ruz zicka, Edwin 
Grabhorn, Frederic Warde, T. M. Cleland, 
Allen Lewis, John Held, Jr , René Clarke, 
and C. B. I 

Apply at once for a free prospectus 
giving complete details of this unique 
cooperative organization. 


“alls. 


eAddress MR. GEORGE MACY 


‘LIMITED EDITIONS 


551 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
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=== $2.50 at all booksellers 
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PAGAN a 
INTERVAL 


SIDE from the very good tale of 
love, passion, intrigue, contest of 
wills, desires and futilities, the ulti- 
mate charm and power of this book are 
the impression it so vividly conveys 
of the endless age of the human race 
| and the beautiful treacherous earth on 
which it has endured. 


JOHN MACY in the Herald Tribune 
THE BOBBS-MERRILL COMPANY == 
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“Our Gang” ana 


Jackie Coogan nave 
All Joined the Junior Guild 







HE most famous children in the world, these 
Every night millions of movie-goers in 
every land watch the camera antics of Our Gang. 


seven! 





Send for 


SECRETS 


ae 


And Jackie Coogan, a millionaire at 13, would be recog- 
nized anywhere, even with his new, grown-up hair cut. 
Each one of these celebrated youngsters is a member of 
The Junior Literary Guild. 

Regular kids, these seven! Like your own boy or girl, 
they want to read if they can find the books they like. 
The producers of Cur Gang comedies have provided 
these children with the best juvenile reading available. 
At his father’s suggestion, Jackie Coogan sent in 
his own subscription. 

Your own boy or girl will enjoy membership in this 
new club all the more because these old friends are mem- 
bers. They will be proud to wear the same gold and 
enamel emblem that is sent free to each Charter member. 





Here is Jackie as he appeared in his 


most recent Metro - Goldwyn - Mayer 
picture, “Buttons.” 


Above: OUR GANG! From left to 

right, Jean Darling, Joe Cobb, Harry 

Spear, Farina, Maryann Jackson. Pete 
and Wheezer. 


FREE? 


Two booklets, Secrets for 
Parents and Secrets for Read- 
ers under Sixteen, have been 
prepared to explain The 
Junior Guild plan more fully. 
How the books are selected, 
how the children are divided 
into age groups, just how the 
plan will save money for you 

all the details are included. 
Send for SECRETS today. 
It costs you nothing and does 
not obligate you in the least. 





THE JUNiorn LITERARY GuiLD, Dept. 9-S.R.L., f 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. ! 
Please send me SECRETS at once. This inquiry | 
places me under no obligation to subscribe. j 
Name i books for them. 
Address I 
City ..... ————— I 


This New Book Club for Young People 
Is Saving Parents Money 


Mothers and fathers everywhere are sav- 
ing money by allowing Carl Van Doren, 
Katherine Ulrich and an eminent group 
of specialists to select their children’s 
One small annual sub- 
scription fee pays for the twelve books— 
much less than they would cost if bought 
in the ordinary trade editions. All other 


THE 


JUNIOR LITERARY 


features of membership are absolutely free. 
The pin, postage, the selection service, a 
little magazine which accompanies the 
book each month, all are free. 

Your children are bound to read some- 
thing and you will pay for what they 
read. Here is your opportunity to give 
them the best at the lowest cost. 


GUILD 


55 Fifth Avene pep: 9-s.n1. New York. N.Y. 
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